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SLOW BUT STEADY, 


IS IMPROVEMENT IN THE IRON 
BUSINESS. 

Varied Lines Helped by Good Crops— 
Mexican Central Buys Rails— 
Wage Settlements 
Progress. 

The prosperity of the farmer con- 
tinues to be strongly reflected in the 
improvement of the iron business, 
which is shown not only in such prod- 
ucts as wire, which go directly to the 
farm, but also in bars used by imple- 
ment manufacturers, and in the in- 
creased activity of railroad shops 
which are preparing cars to move 
heavy crops. The improvement is 
very slow, but nevertheless real, and 
considering that it comes in mid-sum- 
mer, when there is almost always a 
considerable diminution in demand for 
iron and steel products and decreased 
activity of mills, is very encouraging. 
The signing of the wage scale of the 
Amalgamated Association by a num- 
ber of important manufacturing con- 
cerns has removed the cause of some 
anxiety and furnished further reason 
for believing that there will be few, 
if any, serious wage controversies 
this summer. The strike of miners in 
the south is causing some trouble, but 
has not resulted in the banking ‘of any 
furnaces. 

While there are few note- 
Pig Iron worthy sales of pig iron, 
Conditions there is a strong under- 
tone in the market for 
foundry grades in the central west, 
and prices are, for the most part, be- 
ing well maintained. Some sales of 
basic have recently been made in the 
east and a transaction involving 10, 
000 tons of Bessemer in the Pittsburg 


district, pvivately negotiated some 


time ago, is now announced, but steel 


making iron is extremely dull and 
lower prices are named on basic. In 
the south, a number of interests are 
of $11.59 


Birmingham for No. 2 foundry, but 


willing to sell on a basis 


some companies are still holding for 
$12. The leading pump interest has 
completed its pig iron purchases to 
the limit of its requirements. 

The Maryland Steel Co. 
Mexican has received an order for 
Rail Order 11,000 tons of standard 
rails for the Mexican 


Central railroad. The demand _ for 
light rails has improved in nearly all 
parts of the country. An _ eastern 
manufacturing interest has purchased 
3,500 tons of billets for early delivery. 
The more liberal policy of the rail- 
roads in making repairs is shown in 
the improvement in demand for boiler 
tubes. The demand for wire products 
is again active. In structural material, 
a considerable number of orders of 
fair size have been placed, but busi- 
ness is still far below that of last 
year. 

Some coke is being 
Coke and sold for prompt deliv- 
Old Material ery at low 


but on contracts, prices 


quotations 


are being well maintained. The de- 
mand for old material is somewhert 
stronger and prices are firmer. Decel- 
ers are expecting increased demand 
from the mills at an early date. The 
leading pump interest has purchased 
about 5,000 tons of high grade scrap. 
WILL BUILD FURNACE. 
(Special Telegram). 

New York, July 22—The Worth Bros 
Co. is shortly to begin the erection of a 
blast furnace of 450 tons’ daily capacity, 
85 foot stack. It will be located adja 
cent to the Coatesville plant, so that open 
hearth furnaces can be operated on hot 


metal. The contracts are now being let 


Other stacks will be erected after this one 
is finished. Charles Hart is in charge 
of the construction work, which. will 
be done by the company in New York. 

Scattered rail sales of 2,009 tons are re- 
ported. 

Inquiries are current for 5,000 tons of 
gray forge iron and 1,500 tons of foundry. 

Carnegie Steel Co. bar specifications 
on books are now 35,000 tons larger than 
a month ago. 


BUSINESS IMPROVES 
And Mechanics on Pacific Coast Who 
Want to Work Can Do So. 


San Francisco, July 20.—Work in the 
iron trades is improving in San Fran- 
cisco and its vicinity. Word comes 
from Vallejo, one hour’s ride from San 
Francisco, that the Mare Island 
navy yard has largely augmented 
lately, and that no 
mechanic in any branch of the 
iron trade need be idle if he wants 
In spite of unfavorable criti- 


its force 


to work. 
cism concerning hours, wages and con- 
ditions in the navy yard, the jobs in 
the “yard” are eagerly taken by the 
men, most of whom prefer working for 
Uncle Sam to working for any other 
relative. 

The contract for the caisson for the 
new government dry dock at the navy 
yard has been awarded to the Union 
Iron Works of this city, and work 
commenced on the caisson July 1. The 
cost of the caisson will be from $75,- 
000 to $80,000, and the caisson will be 
670 tons displacement. Thirty-eight 
bids were submitted for that work to 
the Schofield Construction Co., which 
has the contract for the dry dock. 





LARGE MACHINE TOOL ORDER. 
(Special Telegram.) 

New York, July 22.—The Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co., has received an order from a 
leading railrcad interest for machine tools 
amounting to $325,000. 


WILL BUY RAILS. 
Pittsburg, July 22.—The Chesapeake 
and Ohio R. R. will close Friday 
for 10,000 tons of rails, which will prob- 
ably be divided between the leading 


interest and the Maryland Steel Co. 
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THE WEEK IN IRON CENTERS 


PITTSBURG. 





Improvement Slowly Continues— 
Many Small Mill Orders 
Received. 


Office of Tue Iron TrapveE Review, 
} 510 Park Bldg., July 21. 
The improvement in the marketing 


of iron and steel products is coming 
slowly and without the accompanying 
spectacular features attributed to it 
by an over-zealous daily press. The 
gradations of change from week to 
week are not large and, so far as the 
whole industry is concerned, are 
scarcely consistent, since some com- 
panies occupy more fortunate  posi- 
tions than others with respect to the 
limited business now coming upon 
the market. Though it is not an un- 
common expression of belief among 
iron and steel men that the point of 
least activity has been passed, there 
is no disposition to conceal the ex- 
pectation that the industry has yet 
to go through a long and severe 
process before accustomed vigor has 
been re-established. 

Much of the business that is sus- 
taining the operations of the mills at 
the present time is in the shape of 
small orders, which, under normal con- 
ditions, might have been overlooked 
in the rush for the larger contracts. 
As their needs have reached a point 
demanding some action, consumers are 
showing a greater determination to 
push ahead in their business, if only in 
a modest way, and as far as prevailing 
conditions will permit. There contin- 
ues among them however, reluctance 
as to committing themselves upon 
any extended future obligations. 

Greater activities are being shown 
by some of the mills. The Carnegie 
Steel Co. this week is operating 27 
blast furnaces against 25 furnaces last 
week, which was the best record in 
this respect since last December. 
The additional stacks were put on at 
the Edgar Thomson and_ Clairton 
groups. The plate, bar and structur- 
al shape mills of the Carnegie com- 
pany, during the first three weeks in 
July, ran 50 per cent better than the 
corresponding three weeks in June. 
The latter as a month showed no 
marked improvement over the other 
months of the year which had 
preceded it. The National Tube Co. 
has fired idle stacks at Lorain and 
McKeesport and its percentage of op- 
erations is increasing. The Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., following its wage 
settlement with the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Iron, Steel & Tin Work- 


ers, started its steel plant at Youngs- 
town and in a few weeks expects to 
have its iron mills working at prac- 
tically the same gait as before its re- 
cent shutdown. The agreement reached 
by the Republic and the Amalgamated 
Association brought to an amicable 
adjustment practically all the wage 
settlements in which the latter organ- 
ization figures, and to this extent 
cleared the atmosphere in the iron 
and steel industry. 

Pig Iron.—The market in pig iron 
exhibits no marked changes but the 
inquiry increased moderately in the 
past week. Any gain in interest in 
the market on the part of buyers ap- 
pears now to be coming under its 
own development arising from pure 
need of material, and to be free of 
the suspicion of speculation that ac- 
companied the bottom prices a short 
time ago. Prices generally, under 
such conditions, are holding firm. 

A Canton, O., steel interest closed 
in the week on its inquiry for 2,500 
tons of basic for the remainder of the 
year. The iron is reported to have 
gone to a nearby furnace, having a 
freight advantage over the valleys, at 
about $15 furnace or $15.50 delivered. 
The basic inquiry is not heavy, the 
principal prospective business being 
from the east. It is now well set- 
tled that the 8,000-ton sale reported 
last week went to the Pittsburg Steel 
Co. by a three-sided transaction. The 
Pittsburg Steel Co. now has con- 
tracted for sufficient material to op- 
erate its new open-hearth furnaces at 
Monessen, Pa., during August and is 
expected to have them making steel 
sometime during the latter month. 

Foundry iron for future shipment is 
well held at from $15 to $15.25 val- 
ley furnace for No. 2, but is less 
firm for prompt shipment. The lat- 
ter market is about $14.75 valley, al- 
though a sale of 200 tons at $14.90 
is reported. The inquiry is better. An 
Ohio car company is in the market 
for 2,500 tons of No. 2 and malle- 
able and 1,000 tons of low grade iron 
for delivery this year. 

In Bessemer, a sale of 10,009 tons 
of chill cast was recently made by a 
valley interest to a Pittsburg steel 
company at $16 furnace or $16.90 de- 
livered. The iron is for August, 
September and October delivery. The 
transaction was privately negotiated 
and had never been reported. Several 
thousand tons of malleable in various 
lots have also been sold in this ter- 
ritory at $15 valley. 


The labor situation in the south is 
throwing some urgent prompt orders 
for iron upon the market and has pre- 
vented the blowing in of several mer- 
chant furnaces, as contemplated. A 
fair amount of southern iron is under 
negotiation in this and nearby dis- 
tricts, the market being held by mak- 
ers at from $11.50 to $12 Birmingham. 

For third quarter delivery on north- 
ern iron, we quote as follows: 


eseniery.-)-walber oy. < o5> os «25 0. $15.75 to 16.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburg ....-.....:. 16.65 to 16.90 
No. 1 foundry, Pittsburg........ 16.15 to 16.40 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburg........ 15.90 to 16.15 
Gray forge, Pittsburg............ 14.90 to 15.°5 
ASIC) WRU Os Fos e se WEE To's 0 08 15.00 to 15.50 
NU,” BIE obo accgaeea sets 15.90 to 16.40 


Ferro-Manganese.—Owing to con- 
siderable tonnage being offered for 
resale, the prompt market in ferro- 
manganese is weak and stands ai 
about $43 Baltimore. <A carload sale 
was made this week at about this 
price. For extended delivery, the 
market is from $44 to $45 Baltimore 
or $45.95 to $46.95 Pittsburg. We 
note the sale of 100 tons to a local 
foundry interest at a shade lower 
than $44 seaboard. Prompt ferro-sili- 
con is also weak. 

Imported 50 per cent ferro-silicon 
is quoted $70 Pittsburg on forward 
deliveries; domestic 12 per cent, $29; 
11 per cent, $28; 10 per cent, $27. 
The lower grades of imported ferro- 
silicon are upon about the same basis. 
These quotations are applicable to 
Pittsburg territory. 

Plates —The general plate market is 
not showing much improvement, due 
to the fact that the principal consum- 
ing interests are buying sparingly. 
Mills rolling plates for pipe manufac- 
ture are in comparatively good posi 
tions, as in the case of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., because of the strong de 
mand for line pipe material. Several 
small mills are shading prices. We 
quote: 

Tank plate, %4-inch thick, 61%4 to 100 
inches, 1.60c f. o. b. mill .Pittsburg. 
Extras are as follows per 100 pounds: 
Boiler and flange steel plates, 0.10c; 
A. B. M. A. and ordinary firebox 
steel plates, 0.20c: still bottom steel, 
0.30c; marine steel, 0.40c; locomotive 
firebox steel, 0.50c; all sketches, ex- 
cepting straight taper plates varying 
not more than 4 inches in width at 
ends, narrowest end not being less 
than 30 inches, 0.10c; circles, 0.20c. 
Plates in- width over 100 inches up to 
110 inches, 0.05c; over 110 inches up 
to 115 inches, 0.10c; over 115 inches 
up to 120 inches, 0.15c; over 120 
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inches up to 125 inches, 0.25c; over 
125 inches up to 130 inches, 0.50c; over 
130 inches, le. Gages under ™%-inch 
to and including 3/16-inch plate on 
thin edges, 0.10c; under 3/16 to and 
including No, 8, 0.15c; under No. 8 and 
including No. 9, 0.25c. Five cents ex- 
tra for less than carloads. Terms, 
net cash in 30 days. 

Sheets.—Encouragement in the sheet 
situation is to be found from .the in- 
creased specifications that are coming 
to mills from both jobbers and con- 
sumers. The greater activity applies 
to all grades, and is from all sections. 
Theré is little disposition to contract, 
however. Operations have slightly in- 
creased, but are still less than 50 per 
cent. We quote: 

Black steel sheets, cold rolled, No. 
28 gage, $2.50 per 100 pounds, and 
galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, $3.55 
per 100 pounds, plus the regular ex- 
tras. 

Blue annealed: Nos. 11-12, 1.85c; 
Nos. 13-14, 1.90c; Nos, 15-16, 2c. Cor- 
rugated roofing, $1.75 per square for 
No. 28 painted, 24-inch corrugation; 
and $3.10 per square on galvanized 
roofing, 2'4-inch corrugation, No. 28. 

Tin Plate—The movement in _ tin 
plate is holding closely to normal by 
reason of the steady specifications 
from the canning interests. The fin- 
ished output of the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. is unchanged, and little 
significance is attached to the closing 
of some of the hot mills which had 
run ahead of the finishing mill ca- 
pacity. Some of the mills resumed 
this week, and former activity will 
gradually be re-established. We quote: 

Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 
x 20, $3.70 f. o. b. mill Pittsburg dis- 
trict. Terms, 30 days, less 2 per cent 
for cash in 10 days. 

Rails and Track Material.—Condi- 
tions in light rails are improving, and 
the Carnegie Steel Co. has again put 
in operation its No. 3 mill at the 
Edgar Thomson works. All the mills 
are now running “gaited,’ No. 1 on 
standards and Nos. 2 and 3 on light 
rails. The bookings of the week in 
light rails amounted to 2,000 tons 
Specifications in standards show a 
moderate increase. On present speci- 
fications on Bessemer rails, we quote 
as follows: 
500-ton 


lots and over, $28; carloads and less 


Fifty-pound and _ heavier, 


than 500 tons, $30; less than carload 
lots, $32; 8-pound, $36; 12-pound, $32; 
16-pound, $30; 20-pound, $29; 25 to 
45-pound, $28; angle splice bars for 
standard sections, $1.65; standard 
spikes, $1.70 to $1.80 Pittsburg; hand 
spikes, $1.80 to $1.90 Pittsburg. 
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Steel—A Targer gAnsimption of 
steel is shown by increased specifi- 
cations against long time contracts 
by billet users. New business is not 
heavy, but occasional transactions are 
being put through at full schedule 
prices. A sale of 800 tons was made 
this week in this territory by an east- 
ern mill. The 3,000-ton Oh‘o inquiry 
noted last week has not yet been 
closed. Sheet and tin bars are being 
steadily taken on contract. We quote: 

Bessemer and open-hearth billets, 
base sizes, are quoted at $25 Pitts- 
burg, and forging billets at $27 Pitts- 
burg, subject to the division of the 
freight charge over $1 and not ex- 
ceeding $3, and sheet and tin bars at 
$27.50 Pittsburg, valley and Wheeling 
territory, and $27 Pittsburg for de- 
livery to other points. 

Hoops, Bands and Cotton Ties.— 
The present season of the year is 
normally quiet, but with the approach 
of fall, greater activity in hodps and 
bands is expected by manufacturers 
There are no sales of cotton ties. We 
quote: 

Cotton ties, 85c per bundle Pitts- 
burg, plus the freight on lots of 3,000 
bundles or more, and 88c per bundle 
Pittsburg for less than 3,000 bundle 
lots. 

Hoops in carload lots, 1.80c; in less 
than carload lots, 1.90c; bands, 1.40c, 
base half extras as per standard steel. 

Merchant Bars.—The great tonnage 
of steel bars placed under contract by 
makers in the past month has strong- 
ly entrenched them as to the future, 
as far as bookings go. The total con- 
tracts taken by some companies rep- 
resent practically a full six months’ 
capacity of their bar mills, provided 
the entire tonnage is specified. At 
present specifications are being re- 
ceived in a very satisfactory amount. 
‘he settlement by the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. of the annual wage scale 
with the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and .Tin Workers was 
followed this week by the starting of 
the company’s steel works at Youngs- 
town. The nine iron mills will re- 
sume at intervals within the next week 
and by Aug. 1 the company expects 
to be operating its properties at a 
slightly ‘greater extent than at the 


Si 


time of its shut-down a month ago. 
The-bar iron market is dull. Firmness 
is displayed in shafting and a mod 
erate amount of business is moving. 
We quote: 

Common iron bars, 1.40c Pittsburg in 
carload lots and over; 1.45c in less than 
carloads; 1.32c to 1.35¢ base Pittsburg 
plus freight to point of shipment on 
western deliveries; Bessemer steel bars, 
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T40é; plSw~and cultivator, 1.40c; chan- 
nels, angles, zees, tees, under 3 inches, 
1.50c; all f. o. b. Pittsburg. The fol- 
lowing ‘differentials are maintained on 
steel: Less than 2,000 pounds, 010¢ ad- 
vance; less than 1,000 pounds of a size, 
0.30c advance. Cold rolled and ground 
shafting 56 per cent in carloads, and 52 
per cent less than carloads, delivered in 
base territory; open-hearth spring steel, 
2.25¢ to 2.50c; sleigh shoe flats, 1.60c to 
1.65; smooth finished machinery steel, 
1.90c to 2c; toe calk, 2.10c to 2.15c. 
Planished and machine straightened tire 
steel is 1.80c base. Iron finished tire 
under 114 by 1% inches, 1.75c; iron fin- 
ished tire, 1144 by 1% inches and over, 
1.60c. All tire subject to 4 extra on the 
steel card. 


On cold rolled strip steel, width 1% 
inches and wider and 0.100 inch and 
thicker, we quote base prices per 100 
pounds, $3.35 on hard and $3.60 on soft. 


Structural Material—The business 
being taken by the mills is largely of+ the 
small order variety, but this aggregates 
a volume that is warranting favorable 
mill operations. Large single specifica- 
tions are rare. The fabricating trade 
shows no improvement as to prices, and 
the work that is emerging from estimat- 
ors’ hands is not of large volume. A 
project which is soon expected to come 
into the market for steel is that of a new 
highway bridge to be erected jointly by 
Allegheny and Washington counties, 
which will require upwards of 2,500 tons. 
We quote: Beams and channels, 15-inch 
and under, 1.60c; over 15 inches, 1.70c; 
zees, 1.60c; tees, 1.65c; angles from 3 
to 6 inches, 1.70c; universal and sheared 
plates, 61%4 inches and wider, 1.60c base. 


Merchant Pipe.—Prospects and ac- 
tual business taken in tubular goods 
are of an encouraging nature. A large 
number of small orders are being 
taken in merchant pipe and line pipe. 
Tune was the best month of the year 
for manufacturers and bookings in 
July are sustaining this record. A 
transaction of the week was the clos- 
ing by the Barnsdall interests for sev- 
en miles of 6-inch and smaller gas 
line pipe for Ohio points. An in- 
quiry for 10 miles of 3, 4 and 5-inch 
iron pipe is also out. The National 
Tube Co. has put in additional blast 
furnaces at Lorain and McKeesport 
and is operating about 55 per cent of 
capacity. The Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. resumed operations this week 
at full capacity in all departments. 
In cast iron pipe there is an inquiry 
in the market for 1,400 tons for a 
water line in the coke regions. We 
quote the following official base dis- 
count, with an additional one point 
and five off to jobbers: 
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—Steel— —Iron— 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
4% to 6 inches.... 75 65 73 63 


Boiler Tubes.—The market in boiler 
tubes has a better tone and appears 
stronger in that manufacturers are 
acting more uniformly in respect to 
prices. We quote the following of- 
ficial base discount to the general 
trade: 


BOILER TUBES. 
Iron. Steel. 


eS I ee eer 52 65 


Wire Products.—The expiration of 


contracts at this time of the year is 
bringing a number of wire buyers 
into the market, and there is more 
activity discernible. Confidence in the 
stability of present prices is constani- 
ly growing stronger. Wire naiis are 
not so active. We quote: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, 
$1.95; retailers’ carload lots, $2; paint- 
ed barb wire, jobbers’ carload lots, 
$2.10; retailers’ carload lots, $2.15 
with 30c for galvanizing; plain wire to 
jobbers in carloads, 1.80c; and to re- 
tailers in carloads, 1.85c. 

Wire Reds.—Manufacturing consuni- 
ers of wire products are buying cauti 
ously, and in wire rods the business is 
moderate. We quote $33 Pittsburg on 
Bessemer and $34 Pittsburg on open- 
hearth rods. 

Coke.—Operations in the coke re- 
gion are being somewhat affected at this 
time by a scarcity of water which has 
proceeded from an absence of normal 
rain fall. Some companies have resorted 
to running in tank cars from other points 
to supply their needs. The situation has 
now been somewhat relieved, and unless 
a prolonged drought prevails no serious 
curtailment of activity is anticipated. 
Some shortage of labor in the mines has 
also appeared, owing to many of this class 
of laborers having left the region. A 
good demand for crushed coke for do- 
mestic fuel purposes has developed, and 
a considerable tonnage is being sold. As 
a result, the Pittsburg Gas & Coke Co. 
has started its crusher at Glassport and 
is operating day and night. Crushed coke 
of the 72-hour Connellsville variety is 
selling at about $2 ovens. Specifications 
for foundry coke are in good volume, 
especially from the west, where the excel- 
lent prospects of the harvester interests 
are having a beneficial effect. We quote 
standard Connellsville foundry coke at 
from $2.00 to. $2.25 ovens, and stand- 
ard Connellsville furnace ‘coke from 
$1.65 to $1.85 ovens, the lower quotations 
being for prompt shipment. Statistics 
compiled by the Courier for the week end- 
ing July 11, show 17,527 ovens in blast 
with an output of 174,729 tons, corres- 
ponding to 16,225 active ovens and a 
production of 165,472 tons the previous 


week. 
Old Material.—Responding to an ac- 
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tive campaign by dealers’ for material in 
anticipation of greater demand from the 
mills soon, as well as a sligutly increased 
buying movement on the part of the mills 
themselves, old material prices in general 
have advanced and the market is stronger. 
Steel scrap and re-rolling rails especially 
are in demand and are commanding 
higher prices. Though the tone of the 
market is undoubtedly better, not much 
support is given to it yet by a consistent 
demand from the principal “consumers 
in this district. We quote gross tons 
delivered in the Pittsburg district as fol- 
lows: 

Heavy melting scrap, $14.50 to $15.00; 
rerolling rails, $15.50 to $16.00; bundled 
sheet scrap, $11.50 to $12.00; iron axles, 
$20.00 to $20.50; old iron rails, $16.00 to 
$17.00. No. 1 wrought scrap, $14.00 to 
$14.50; old car wheels, $14.00 to $14.50; 
low phosphorus, $18.00 to $18.50; ma- 
chine shop turnings, $8.50 to $9.00; cast 
borings, $8.50 to $9.00; No. 1 cast scrap, 
$14.00 to $14.50. 

The Acetylene Welding Co., 625 
West Fifty-seventh street, New York 
City, has been formed to weld metals, 
cut structural steel and_ stee! plate, 
do brazing work and repair defective 
and broken castings by the oxy-acety- 
lene process. Edward A. Miller is 
president. A complete equipment is 
being installed, the acetylene outfit 
being furnished by the Davis-Bour- 
nonville Acetylene Development Co., 
90 West street, New York. A _ gen- 
eral jobbing business will be carried 
on, and considerable work is already 
being handled. 

CHICACO. 
Agricultural Prosperity Helps, But 

Some Unsatisfactory Conditions 

Remain. 


Office of THE Tron TraAve Review, 
1328 Monadnock Block, July 21. 


The week in this. market was very 
quiet. Bright spots may be _ found 
in more directions than appeared 30 
days ago, but much that is unsatisfac- 
tory still obtains. The agricultural 
prospect continues bright and, in its 
effects on the wire products trade, 
bars, car repairing and pig iron speci- 
fications, is responsible for .substan- 
tially improved conditions. 

Pig iron generally is very quiet with sag 
ging prices. The almost complete ab- 
sence of requests to delay shipmeuts 
is however, an encouraging feature. 
but from all appearances a marked 
increase in the melt must develop be 
fore any further enlivening of the vig 
iron market may be expected. 7 
is little change to record in the vari- 
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ous lines of finished material.  Buy- 
ing from local stocks has improved 
somewhat and, in response to this, 
jobbers seem to be increasing the 
size of the stocks they are carrying, 
which has added slightly to the vol- 
ume of mill specifications. These in- 
creases are very small but in the 
right direction. The significant fea- 
ture of the week’s lettings of struc- 
turals has been the fact that bette: 
prices have prevailed uniformly. The 
scrap market is strong in several di- 
rections, apparently supported for the 
most part by the demand locally for 
old steel rails. It is understood that 
the 2.500 tons of old steel rails of- 
fered by one of the railroads this 
week brought better than $16, a part 
going direct to consumer. 

Pig Iron.—A report comes from the 
south that a new pipe interest taking 
over some old plants has purchased 
10,000 tons of iron in the last few 
days, but confirmation of this is lack- 
ing. In other directions, the week 
has been exceedingly quiet. While 
not without a run of numerous small 
sales from carloads up to a few hun- 
dred tons, the week's aggregate buy- 
ing has been below the average and 
inquiry also is unsatisfactory. The 
coal strike in the southern fields 
grows more serious and gives promise 
of considerable trouble. Induced by a 
reduction in wages put in foree at the 
commercial mines, the strike involves 
sympathetically the union men em- 
ployed in the mines belonging to the 
furnace interests. No stoppage of fur- 
nace operations has been caused as 
yet. The price of southern iron has 
not changed perceptibly from a week 
ago. Furnaces in northern Alabama 
and Tennessee will undoubtedly sell 
iron for last half delivery on the 
basis of $11.50 for No. 2 Birmingham. 
Some of the Birmingham furnaces are 
credited with selling at $11.75 for No. 
2 for prompt shipment, but no actual 
sales have been reported where less 
than $12 has been done by them. Thx 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. now has 
its entire capacity, three stacks, in 
blast and is understood to have taken 
a fair tonnage of iron in the last 20 
days. The new 300-ton Woodward 
furnace has been blown in and_ is 
running on basic, 40,000 tons of its 
output having been sold to the ac- 
count of Hickman, Williams & Co. 
Locally the pig iron situation is mov- 
ing slowly. A very fair tonnage is 
being shipped on contract, but new 
orders for important quantities are 
few and far between. Where there 1s 
any competition, it is not likely that 
local irons are bringing more than 
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$17 at the furnace. We quote as fol- 


lows: 

Lake Superior Charcoal......... $19.50 to 20.00 
Northern Foundry No. 1........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Northern Foundry No, 2........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Northern Foundry No, 3........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Southern Foundry No. 1........ 16.35 to 16.85 
Southern Foundry No, 2........ 15.85 to 16.35 
Southern Foundry No. 3........ 15.35 to 15.85 
Southern Foundry No. 4........ 14.85 to 15.35 
Southern: No 1 Bot. 6.6 cack 16.35 to 16.85 
SOuUIRAra 3N0...2 SOR: <0. sores 15.85 to 16.35 
Southern Gray Forge........... 14.35 to 14.85 


Southern Mottled .............. 15.10 to 15.60 
Southern Silveries, 4 per cent 


GIN. cb aguresddstinvde caceh- ate te tea 
Southern Silveries, 5 per cent 
SIME neipeecsotnsebocswent - 18.35 to 18.85 
Southern Silveries, 6 per cent 
19.35 to 19.85 


rear cukeespacee 
Jackson Co. Silveries, 6 per cent 19.90 to 20.40 
Jackson Co. Silveries, 8 per cent 20.90 to 21.40 
Jackson Co. Silveries, 10 per cent 21.90 to 22.40 


Malleable Bessemer ...........- 17.00 to 17.50 
Standard Bessemer ...........- 18.25 to 18.75 
PAS TOO ess os chim 30 cays 16.35 to 16.85 


Bilets and Rods.—The character of 
billet transactions is unchanged and 
there is nothing more than this fact 
to be stated. Reports are to the ef- 
fect that specifications for wire rods 
on contracts are improving dnd some 
additional contracting is being done. 
Prices are firm and we quote rolling 
billets $26.50, and forging billets 
$28.50 base, Chicago. We quote: f. o. 
b. Pittsburg, Bessemer wire rods, $33; 
open-hearth, $34; and chain rods, $33. 

Merchant Bars.—The announcement 
that the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
has reached an agreement with the 
Amalgamated Association is the prob- 
able forerunner of resumptions at the 
various mills of the company in the 
immediate future. While no advices 
have been reached with regard to 
starting up, it is believed this will 
take place next week. During the 
general period of mill shut downs, 
the accumulation of specifications has 
not been in the quantity expected, 
but at this writing orders are being 
received in fair volume. One contract 
is reported for 4,000 tons of steel 
bars by the principal producer and 
other manufacturers have among 
their shipping orders some specifica 
tions of fair tonnage. Desp‘te the 
improvement which is unmistakable, 
the volume of mill business is far 
from large and rolling schedules are 
light. Store business shows a_ sub- 
stantial increase and jobbers are be 
ginning to enlarge slightiy the much- 
depleted stocks that have been car- 
ried for many weeks past. We quoie 
for Chicago delivery as follows: 

Bar iron, 1.50c to 1.53c; soft steel 
bars and bands, 1.58c, half extras; 
soft steel angles, less than 3 x 3, 
1.68c; hoops, 1.98c ase, full extras; 
planished or smooth finished tire steel, 
1.78c; iron finish, up to 1% x Y%-inch, 
1.73c base tire card; iron finish, 1% 
x Y-inch and larger, 1.58c base steel 
card; channel for solid rubber tire, 4% 
to l-inch, 2.08c, and 1%-inch and 
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larger, 1.98c; smooth finished machin- 
ery steel, 1.83c; flat steigh shoe, 1.63c; 
concave and convex sleigh shoe, 1.83c; 
cutter shoe, 2.05c; toe calk steel, 
2.13c; railway spring, 1.93c, base steel 
card; vehicle spring steel, 1.98c base, 
vehicle card; crucible tool steel, 7c to 
9c, with higher prices asked on spe- 
cial grades. Quotations on  shafting 
are 56 per cent off the list for carload 
lots, and 52 per cent off for less than 
carload lots, carload freight allowed 
to points in base territory. On iron 
and steel bars from local stocks, we 
quote as follows: Bar iron, 1.90c to 
2c, full extras; soft steel bars, 1.80c 
per 100 pounds base, plus half ex- 
tras; soft steel hoops, 2.30c, full ex- 
tras. 

Plates —It is difficult to find any 
change in the plate situation. Some 
orders for tank plate and small jobs 
are received in the routine manner, 
but the volume of bus‘ness is insig 
nificant. We quote without change 
as follows: 

Plates, ™%4-inch and heavier, 6% to 
100 inches wide, either universal or 
sheared, 1.78¢ Chicago. For extras see 
Pittsburg report. Jobbers’ prices for 
shipment from local stocks are as fol- 
lows: Tank steel, %4-inch and heavy- 
ier, up to 72 inches wide, 2c to 2.10c; 
from 72 to 96 inches wide, 2.10c to 
2.20c; 3/16-inch up to and including 60 
inches wide, 2.10c¢ to 2.15c; 72 inches 
5c to 2.45c; No. 8, up to 60 
inches wide, 2.10c to 2.15c. Flange 


and head quality, 25c¢ extra. 


wide, 2. 


Sheets—During the idleness of 
some of the sheet mills, those which 
have remained active are receiving 
slight!y increased business and orders 
from unaccustomed sources. The lo- 
cal independent mill continues to 
operate only four out of 10 mills, but 
in one department has rolling orders 
for several weeks ahead. Instances 
are frequently reported showing the 
extremes to which consumers have 
gone in refraining from buying until 
absolutely necessary. With some of 
the mills down, and in one case with 
the steel making department of the 
plant idle, deliveries cannot be made 
promptly, which is not at all in: keep- 
ing with the demand for immediaie 
delivery which accompanies practical- 
ly all specifications. Prices are none 
too firm and a shading of $1 a ton 
is not infrequently encountered in 
mill business. We continue to quote 
store prices as follows. For mill 
prices see Pittsburg report: 

No. 10, 2.15c to 2.25e; No. 12, 2.20c 
to 2.30c: No. 1 2.25e to’ 2.35c; No. 
16, 2.35c to 2.45c; Nos. 18-20, 2.60c¢ to 
2.65c; Nos. 22-24, 2.65c to 2.70c; No. 


26, 2.70c to 2.75c: No.2 

2.80c; No. 28, 2.85¢ to 2.95c; No. 30, 
3.25c. Galvanized sheets, No. 10 to 
16, 3.05c to 3.10c; Nos. 18 to 20, 3.15¢ 
to 3.25c; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.30c to 3.35c; 
No. 26, 3.50c to 3.55c; No. 27, 3.70c to 
3.75c; No, 28, 3.90c to 4.00c; No. 30, 
440c¢ to 4.50c. 

Structural Steel—The volume of 
structural steel business is. so small 
that at this, the naturally dull time of 
the year, there has been no noticeable 
falling off at all. The thread of busi- 
ness is about as fine as it can be and 
still support itself. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the contracts placed 
during the past week were at mate- 
rially better prices than have ruled 
for some time. Not enough business 
was placed, however, to _ indicate 
whether this was a circumstance or 
indicative that fabricators had taken 
all of the low priced contracts de- 
sired. The principal contracts placed 
were 2,950 tons by the Chicago & 
Northwestern railroad, 2,200 tons go- 
ing to the American Bridge Co. and 
750 tons to the Pennsylvania Steel 
Co. The larger tonnage is for mis- 
cellaneous work and the smaller for 
track elevation in cornection with the 
terminal station. The contract-for the 
Nelson Story building at Los Ange- 
les, Cal., for 2,262 tons was awarded 
to the Llewellyn Iron Works of that 
cty. In addition to the contract 
mentioned above, the 
Bridge Co. took 1,/62 tons of mis- 
cellaneous small orders. The United 
States Export Co. undertook to fur- 
nish 55 tons of steel for the Paahua 
Sugar Co., Hawaiian Islands. Aside 


from the apparent betterment of bid 


American 


prices, the market was without im- 
portant incident. We quote for Chi- 
cago delivery as follows: 

Beams and channels, 3 to 15 inches, 
inc!usive, 1.78 to 1.8lce delivered Chi- 
cago. For extras see Pittsburg re- 
port. Quotations from store are as 
follows for carload lots and over: 

All angles, 3 inches and larger, in- 
cluding 6 inches, $1.95 per 100 pounds; 
angles over 6 inches, $2.05 per 100 
pounds, base; beams, 3 to 15 inches, 
inclusive, $1.95 per 100 pounds, base; 
channels, 3 inches and larger, $1.95 
per 100 pounds, base. Less than car- 
load lots are $1 a ton higher than 
foregoing prices. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—With 
the exception of the contract for 10,- 
000 tons of rails for the Mexican 
Central 
was not placed in this territory, the 


Railway, which, however, 


rail inquiry for the week was quiet. 
Light rails are in fair demand, with 


it improvement in-«the price sit- 





| 


—— 
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uation in the west. Comparatively, 
there is greatest activity in track 
supplies and one order for 3,000 
kegs of track bolts is reported. Most 
of the railroad activity is being di- 
rected toward the repairing of rolling 
stock. Wr quote as follows: 

Standard rails, $28 f. o. b. mill, full 
freight to destination; light rails, 25- 
pound to 45-pound, $28; 20-pound, 
$29; 16-pound, $30; 12-pound, $31. 
Track ‘supplies, f. 0. b. Joliet, angle 
bars, 1.50c to 1.60c; spikes, 1.80c to 
1.90c; track bolts, with square nuts, 
2.20c to 2.25c; with hexagon nuts, 
2.35¢ to 2.40c. Small railroad and 
square boat spikes, 1.90c base, f. o. b. 
Chicago. 

Cast Iron Pipe—The municipal let- 
tings for cast iron pipe for the week 
past aggregated only 850 tons, all of 
which was taken by the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. and 
included 600 tons for Mansfield, O., 
and 250 tons for Newton Falls, O. 
There is in prospect for the next few 
days about 1,800 tons, of which 500 
tons is at West Branch, Mich., 300 
tons at Burlington, Wis., and 1,000 
tons for Milwaukee County, Wis. 
Prices are slightly firmer, but we quote 
without change as follows: 4 to 6- 
inch, $27; 6 to 16-inch, $26, larger 
sizes, $25; gas pipe $1 a ton higher. 

Merchant Pipe and Boiler Tubes.— 
The repairs being undertaken by the 
railroads include the locomotive equip- 
ment and in this connection the de- 
mand for locomotive boiler tubes is 
somewhat improved. Steel pipe shows 
some gains, but the change for the 
better is little more than discernible. 

We quote mill discounts, Chicago 
delivery, carload lots, as below. On 
steel pipe jobbers are allowed a con- 
cession of one point and 5 per cent 
additional from the schedule in force. 


—Steel— 
Black. Galv 
% to 6 inches, inclusive...... 73.2 63.2 
7 to 12 inches, inclusive...... 70.2 55.2 
BOILER TUBES. Seam- 


Steel. Iron. less. 
2% to 5 in., inclusive.... 63.2 50.2 50.2 

Mill quotations on iron pipe are 
three points higher than the foregong 
prices. 

We have revised our prices from 
store, as below. A concession of one- 
half to one point from these prices 
is allowed by Chicago jobbers on car- 
load orders shipped from local stocks. 
We quote for less than carload lots 
as follows. 


MERCHANT PIPE. 


—Steel— 
Black. Galv. 

EG SR TSOONs ob tninn aes 66s ese 65 49 
SE FOER ccc cccccsceneccecerve 67 53 
TE Emch cecceccccceccccccsese 69 57 
SE to .G ANGRES. 06 sc ocacccccess 73 63 


7 to 12 Inches. ..ccssccosccss 69 54 
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Store prices for wrought iron pipe, 
carload lots; from Chicago stock, are 
as follows: One-tighth to %-inch, 
6lc; %-inch, 63; W%-inch, 65; 34-inch 
to six inches, 70; 7 inches to 12 
inches, 67. Boiler tubes from _ store 
are unchanged at 60 off. 

Wire Products.—This department of 
the market is again one of the most 
active factors. A large and increas- 
ing trade is reported in all materials 
and conditions are looked upon as 
being very good. Barb wire and wire 
nails are moving in quantity and the 
close of last week saw one day of 
unusually large business. We quote 
as follows: 

Wire nails, $2.13; painted barb wire, 
$2.28; galvanized barb’ wire, $2.58; 
smooth annealed wire, $1.98; smooth 
galvanized wire, $2.28; polished _ sta- 
ples, $2.23; galvanized staples, $2.53. 
Carload lots to retailers, 5 cents high- 
er; less than carload lots, 15 cents 
higher. 

Coke.—Outside of the routine buy- 
ing of coke there is little of import- 
ance to report. Prices are holding 
firm on the dull situation and we 
quote for standard Connellsville 
grades, furnace $1.85 to $2 and for 
foundry coke $2.25 at the ovens. 

Old Material—The upward tenden- 
cy inaugurated in this market through 
the influence of eastern buying has 
strengthened under some local inquiry 
from mills and _ foundries. Several 
large inquiries for cast scrap from a 
large car foundry, a manufacturer of 
fittings and an implement manufac- 
turer are reported. Purchases have 
already been made to cover a part of 
this. Despite the advance in price, 
however, the immediate consumptive 
demand is very limited and a dis- 
counting of future mill requirements 
has much to do with the strength of 
the market. Railroads are receiving 
good prices for material offered and 
it is understood that over $15 was 
bid for rerolling rails today and over 
$16 for old angle bars. Lists aggre- 
gating 8,400 tons, 5,000 tons from the 
Illinois Central R. R. and 3,400 from 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
are in the market, the Illinois Central 
list including 2,500 tons of old steel 
rails. We. have changed our prices 
and quote, gross tons in the first 
paragraph as follows: 


vo) ao ek, | aan ee ee $14.00 to 14.50 
eR ORIN go icc amen de ae #50 16.25 to 16.75 
Re-rolling rails (3 ft, and over).. 14.50 to 15.00 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and under) 13.00 to 13.50 
Light section relayers, 45 Ibs. and 


under, .subject to inspection... 21.00 to 23.00 
Relaying rails, subject to inspec- 
Se. cas cn. 6 iste Sie 2 19.00 to 19.50 
Frogs, switches and guards..... 12.50 to 13.00 
Heavy melting steel ........... 12.25 to 12.50 
We quote, net tons, as follows: 


Me: 2° Ro RB, . wrotght. ov. s.ess $12.25 to 12.75 
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No. @ Ry = Ril wroughts: 3660s. 11.25 to 11.75 
Knuckles, couplers and springs... 11.50 to 12.00 
| AMARA PE rioeer eee oe 15.00 to 15.50 
LEON, BOE. MMIOE- . den od b:ad 8 aw onde 17.25 to 17.75 
SOON EC MELO) «Sok be wae se'e 3 530 475 16.00 to 16.50 
Dealers” forge No: 2... cesses 9.75 to 10.25 
Re a a a ae ae 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 cast, 150 Ibs. and less.... 12.25 to 12.75 
PRU MNS 4585 SG GG Fh 3.6 Kee wees 6 7.00 to 7.50 
Mixed busheling (Nos. 1 and 2) 7.50 to 8.00 
COUNT Geet 654s oe hvac eteess 4.50 to 5.00 
A SOS ORG 0S s ove sesec ts 8.25 to 8,75 
See ERIN 25'6 6 5 vgs wa ves 0 10.50 to 11.00 
Ce EE; Gials'ese >) Smee s.9 ody s 4.75 to 5.25 
Mixed. Gorings, etc. .......0c0065 5.00 to 5.50 
Machine shop turnings ......... 5.75 to 6.25 
Agricultural malleable ......... 10.75 to 11.25 
Agricultural malleable .......... 10.50 to 11.00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 10.50 to 11.00 
Old’ iron’ splice bars........5%.. 15.50 to 16,00 
CLEVELAND. 


Strong Undertcne in Foundry Pig 
Iron—Ore Movement Slow. 


Office of THe Iron TravE REeEvIEw, 
Browning Building, July 21. 
Iron Ore.—Ore shipments are being 


made very slowly, and vessels are 
having difficulty in obtaining cargoes. 
Some have gone out of commission, 
and others are likely to do so. Sales 
of ore are being made, but the mar- 
ket is sluggish, and furnace interests 
are showing little disposition to con- 
tract. On base ores, with the guar- 
antee of 55 per cent on old range and 
Mesabi Bessemer, and 51% per cent 
on old range and Mesabi non-Besse- 
mer, we quote as follows: Old range 


Bessemer, $4.50; Mesabi Jessemer, 


$4.25; old range non-Bessemer, $3.70; 


and Mesabi non-Bessemer, $3.50. 

Pig Iron.—There is a stronger un- 
dertone in foundry iron, and buyers 
are showing more interest, but sales 
are neither numerous nor in large 
quantities. The total, however, for 
the first three weeks of July will com- 
pare very favorably with any similar 
period since the first of the year. 
Steel making irons are extremely dull, 
the only sale of any quantity reported 
being for 2,000 to 3,000 tons to a Can- 
ton, O., concern, which is understood 
to have been disposed of at a figure 
considerably below recent quotations. 
We quote as follows: 


See Seren rea as $16.55 to 16.90 
Os. BOO s b5 50 Sih os edess 15.75 to 16.25 
POS Boge 0 SS ete are eee 15.60 to 15.75 
OOS A MUN Sa. 539 5's’ aw sa aay 15.25 to 15.50 
oe foe ae ee Oa 15.85 to 16.10 
UR CUNO Scous oadsrevagveuvess 14.50 to 15.00 
Lake Superior charcoal.......... 19.50 to 20.00 


Coke.—Very few transactions are 
reported in either furnace or foundry 
grades. We quote on contracts fur- 
nace coke $1.70 to $1.85, and foundry 
at $2.29. 

Finished Material—Some improve- 
ment in specifications is noticeable, 
and there is also a slight increase in 
buying. On the whole, conditions are 
more favorable. The contract for the 
new store building of the Bailey Co. 
has been awarded to the Reaugh Con- 
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struction*:Co., and the structural steel 
work, involving about 1,000 tons, will 
be done by the Forest City Iron & 
Steel Co. A large number of build- 
ings are being erected, but very few 
of them require any considerable ton- 
nage of iron and steel. 

Old Material.—The steel portion of 
the market continues strong as to 
price and several small railroad lists 
closed last week with no falling off 
in price. Dealers appear to be taking 
all available steel material offered and 
some shipping is being done. Rolling 
mill material does not keep pace with 
the steel portion of the market. No 
changes are noted in prices this 
week and we continue to quote f. o. b. 
Cleveland as follows: 


Old OR PAUSE 6. Vie Vek e's eau $16.00 to 16.50 
Old steel rails (re-rolling)...... 14.50 to 15.00 
Old steel rails (under 6 ft.).... 14.00 to 14.50 
Gig) Car WOES 63 cscs bs 14.00 to 14.50 
Old steel boiler plate........... 12.00 to 12.50 
eee OMG oS acn<s aah sewers 18.00 to 18.50 


(railroad)....... 13.00 to 13.50 


Malleable iron 
11.50 to 12.00 


Malleable iron (agricultural).... 
Heavy steel 13.50 to 14.00 
Country mixed steel ........+. 12.00 to 12.50 
Low phosphorus .....eeceessees 16.00 to 16.50 


We quote, net tons, as follows: 


ae ee ae a ee ee 12.50 to 13.00 
Pec 9. Wee is sk nas hea dey 11.00 to 12.00 
No. 1 machine cast....ccccseees 12.00 to 13.00 
POOH | MN oo iss wcice tees ee x heen 17.00 to 18.00 
Axle. CUFMINSS .occcescosscccace 9.00 to 9.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 6.50 to 7.00 
Corea RREE eka esc cusn dane sends 9.00 to 10.00 
Popes BGO Buee as oisiaccs Cove 10.00 to 10.50 


Tank iron 10.50 to 11.00 


Hoop and band iron............ 7.50 to 8.00 
SRA ee Ce eee 4.25 to 5.25 
Wrought drillings .....+.sseeees 6.50 to 7.00 
Stove. DIGGS” bie sac cd ese ccdswoses 10.50 to 11.00 


Caat =| BETINRG..~ )23:55.000 eb ds bani 





CINCINNATI. 


Interest in Pig Iron—Some 
Fair Inquiries. 


Office of THe Iron TrADE REVIEW, 
First National Bank Bldg., July 21. 
Pig Iron—The market remains list- 


Little 


less so far as the rank and file of fur- 
naces and consumers are concerned. 
A few furnaces are willing to accept 
$11.50 Birmingham for No. 2 foundry, 
and by placing this price in the hands 
of their selling agents have been able 
to book which has 
been put through in a quiet way; and 
a good part of the tonnage sold was 
the result of special efforts and not 


some business 


on general inquiries. This makes it 
appear that more iron is selling in a 
quiet way than the situation is given 
credit for, although the total volume 
of business is not large. Some of the 
larger producers in the south are in- 
different, are declining to shade $12 
Birmingham, and refuse to accept firm 
offers at anything under their sched- 
ule. Northern irons remain steady, 
although $15 for No. 2 foundry at 
Ohio 


The principal inquiry comes 


southern furnace has’ been 
shaded. 


from a manufacturer in southern Ohio 
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for 1,250 to 2,500 tons of malleable 
and 500 to 1,000 tons of northern 
gray forge, for delivery. six, four, or 
three months from Oct. 1. The in- 
quiry from a local consumer for 2,000 
tons is still pending. An Ohio manu- 
facturer is negotiating for 3,000 tons 
of special iron for steel making pur- 
poses for delivery in the last four 
months of the year. <A large con- 
sumer is asking for prices on 1,000 
tons, 500 tons northern and 500 
southern, for August and September 
There has been some quiet 
purchasing in Michigan territory of 
southern foundry iron, and a large 
consumer has taken 2,500 tons of 
southern iron during the week. The 
general situation is but little changed. 
shopping by small 
agencies find 


delivery. 


There is some 
consumers, but sales 
a disposition to defer order placing, 
either through lack of confidence in 
the future or uncertainty as to the 
tendency of present prices. We quote 
for third quarter delivery, delivered 
Cincinnati, based on freight rates of 
$3.25 from Birmingham and $1.20 from 


jronton, as follows: 


PER TON 
Southern foundry No. 1........ $15.25 to 15.75 
Southern foundry No. 2........ 14.75 to 15.25 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 14.25 to 14.75 
Southern foundry No, 3......-. 14.00 to 14.25 
Southern No. 1 soft..... cs. 15.25 to 15.75 
Southern No. 2 soft..........+- 14.75 to 15.25 
Southern gray forge ......++.+- 13.75 to 14.00 
Northern No. 1 foundry......... 16.70 to 17.20 
Northern No. 2 foundry......... 16.20 to 16.70 
Northern No. 3 foundry......... 15.70 to 16.20 
Northern 8 per cent silicon...... 19.70 


Finished Material.—Jobbers 
business quiet and prices unchanged. 
Mill orders are light and_ specifica- 
tions on moderate. Job- 
bers fill their small orders here at 


report 


contracts 


the following prices: 

Iron and steel bars, 1.85c to 2c, full 
extras. Angles, 3 x 3 and over, 2.10c 
to 2.25c; beams and channels, 15 
inches and under, 2.10c to 2.25c; small 
angles and architectural channels, 2c 
base; plates, %-inch and heavier, 2c; 
3/16-inch, 2.10c; No. 8, 2.15c; sheets, 
blue annealed, No. 10, 2.15c to 2.25c; 
No. 12, 2.20c to 2.30c; No. 14, 2.25c 
to 2.35c;. No. 16, 2.35c to 2.45c; box 
annealed sheets, Nos. 18 and 20, 2.55c 
to 2.65c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.65c to 
2. 25 and 26, 2.70c to 2.80c; 
No. 27;° 2.75ce to 2.85c;: and: ‘No. -28, 
2.85c¢ to 2.95c; boiler tubes, 234 to 5 
inches, 62 per cent off base; 
buckles, 45 per cent off; rivets, 3c 
base; cold rolled shafting, 47 to 50 
per cent off list; steel tire, 2.05c to 
2.10c base. 

Coke.—In some districts there is a 
disposition to offer prompt shipment 
coke at lower prices, as there is some 


turn- 


accumulation to be worked off; but 


141, 


the well-known brands are firmly 
held at previous prices. There is no 
change in the schedule for contracts. 
We quote contract prices in the lead- 
ing coke producing districts as fol- 
lows: 


PER TON 
Wise county furnace coke...... -+ «$1.60 to 1.85 
Wise county foundry coke......... 2.10 to 2.25 
Pocahontas furnace coke........... 1.75 to 1.85 
Pocahontas foundry coke ........- . 2.00 to 2.25 


Standard Connellsville furnace coke 1.85 to 2.00 
Standard Connellsville foundry coke 2.25 to 2.40 
Connellsville district furnace coke. 1.60 to 1.80 
Connellsville district foundry coke. 2.00 to 2.25 


Old Material—The market is quiet 
“and without quotable change. * Deal- 
ers are well stocked, and the demand 
from melters is meager. We quote 
dealers’ prices to melters as follows: 


Old No. 1 R. R. wrought, net 





CONS! Scecisebcbvs bbidéwen ceo te denen 
Cast machine and fdy., net tons. 12.00 to 12.50 
Old iron rails, gross tons....... 13.50 to 14.00 
Old steel rails (re-rolling) gross 

COMB: 0 0k6 buehanduwed bab eu ee + 12.75 to 13.25 
Old short lengths, gross tons.... 12.00 to 12.50 
Old iron axles, net tons....... - 15.50 to 16.50 
Heavy melting scrap, gross tons.. 12.00 to 12.50 ~ 
Stove pers. NEE 1090S. os cvaes «+» 9.50 to 10.50 
Wrought turnings ........e.ee0. 5.00 to 6.00 
Cast borings, net tons.......... 4.00to 4.50 
Car wheels, gross tons...... «+++ 13.00 to 14.00 

BUFFALO. 


_ 


More Demand For Pig Iron in Small 
Quantities. 


Office of THe Iron Trave Review, 
; 932 Ellicott Square, July 21. 
Pig Iron.—Tonnage is more in de- 


mand this week and slightly better 
conditions are reported, although no 
advance in prices has been made. Quo- 
tations can only be approximated at 
the present time. Sales, while more 
numerous, are still of a small charac- 
ter. Inquiries have picked up _ per- 
ceptibly the past week, but the big 
consumers are not in the market. The 
buyers of small tonnage find prices 
vary according to quantity and delivery. 
We quote f. o. b. Buffalo as follows: 


No; UX: -feundbey oi 558 6 ses ose $16.50 to 17.00 
Wo. 2X) foumGere ss « « 6ce8 ss vttnn - 16.00 to 16.50 
WO. 2 ‘Mes st cote dabiseacvaces 15.50 to 16.00 
No. ..3 S0UGSE9. nick «icant epinds cae 15.00 to 15.50 
Malleable Bessemer .........++- 16.00 to 17.30 
Gray forge: Cock es tacks ducicdd ave 15.00 to 15.50 
Chareoeks: 0 sined bin cae aes <he 20.25 to 20.75 


Finished Material.—There is little 
activity in this market. Better condi- 
tions are looked for in the near fu- 
ture. The Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co. had the low bid for furnishing 650 
tons of fabricated structural material 
for the Bailey avenue viaduct, this 
city, and was awarded the contract. 
The Kellogg Co. will furnish 150 tons 
of fabricated for the United States 
marine hospital which is to be built 


here. They were low bidders. 





The Radford, Va., stack of the Vir- 
ginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., has 
been blown in after an idieness of 


six months. 











; 
| 
| 
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ST. LOUIS. 





Numerous Plants Resuming and 
Many More Men Employed. 
July 20. 
Pig Iron.—-Manufacturers and man- 
ufacturers’ agents in the St. Louis ter- 
ritory confidently expect a buying 


movement in pig iron to begin within - 


the next 30 days. Today’s prices are 
firm at $12 as the minimum for No. 
2 Birmingham. The coal strike in 
Alabama is assuming more. serious 
proportions than was anticipated by 
the St. Louis dealers in pig iron, and 
may have the effect of advancing 
prices for spot iron. A few furnaces 
have been inconvenienced for spot 
coal and coke. Inquiries for pig iron 
were about the same as the previous 
week, and no new contracts of mag- 
nitude were reported. The largest sin- 
gle inquiry was for 500 tons, and in- 
quiries for single car lots of 100 tons 
made up an aggregate .of from 1,300 
to 1,400 tons for shipment over the 
remainder of the year and the first 
quarter of next year. Our quotations 
delivered, to which the freight of 
$3.75 from Birmingham has _ been 


added, follow: 


Ge. SOURS. vas pbndvebeseece $16.25 to 16.75 
Se tN ds ig ae. nk be sis ae 15.75 to 16.25 
ie © PR cassenescesdcsexve 15.25 to 15.75 
eS. a eee ee .. 14.75 to 15.25 


Within the next 30 days, it is be- 
lieved that all or nearly all of the 
large factories and foundries in South- 
ern Illinois, which have been closed 
for some time, will be reopened, and 
fully 15,000 men will be given employ- 
ment. This information is given out 
by the Commercial Club of East St. 
Louis, which has been gathering data. 
According to the club’s information, 
the Federal Lead Co. resumed opera- 
tions Monday with 500 employes; the 
Standard Oil Co. at Wood River with 
600 men; the Duncan Foundry Works 
with 150 men; the 3eall Pick & 
Shovel Co. with 200 men, the full force 
of the plant. The tri-cities—Madison, 
Granite City and Venice, in which 
are some of the largest factories in 
Illinois, have already fe!t the return 
of normal conditions. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
will start up its Tudor Rolling mill 
in East St. Louis, the largest plant 
of the company about Aug. 1. Super- 
intendent Thos. Cunningham has _in- 
structed his secretary to notify the 
2,200 men employed there to report 
for work at the time specified. 

The N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. plant 
at Leclaire, Ill, which has been 
working its 300 men on half time, 


w:ll resume operations on a normal 
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basis this week and use its employes 
on full time. The National Stamping 
& Enameling Co., which has two 
foundries at Granite City, will reopen 
with a full force of 4,000 men. The 
plants have been closed for repairs. 

The American Car & Foundry. Co., 
the Commonwealth Steel Co. and the 
Helmbacher Forge Co., three of the 
largest employers of labor in the 
tri-cities, will resume operations with 
full complements of men within a 
few weeks. 

Coke.—Prices remained unchanged 
last week, although the demand for 
coke was better and customers asked 
for increased shipments. The best 
selected 72-hour Connellsville foundry 
coke is quoted at $2.15 to $2.50 a ton, 
ovens, for immediate and future ship- 
ment; high sulphur coke can_ be 
bought as low as $1.45 a ton ovens; 
48-hour furnace coke, Connellsville, 
$1.60 to $2 a ton, ovens. Virginia 
and West Virginia coke is held at 
$2.25 to $2.75 for foundry grades and 
$1.60 to $2 for furnace. The ‘freight 
rate to East St. Louis is $2.80 and 
to St. Louis $2.90 a ton. 

Finished Material—No new _ build- 
ings have been reported in contem- 
plation, but it is believed that, with 
the opening of the mills and factor- 
ies on the east side of the river, St. 
Louis will experience a revival in 
building operations. 

Old Materials—Our quotations re- 
main the same as last week, but deal- 
ers are hoping that a better outlook 
is not far off. Our prices are as fol- 
lows: 


Cast iron borings, free from foreign ma- 
eee errr 2 
Steel axle turnings, net ton............. 8.00 
Steel railroad axles, net ton..... 13.50 to 14.00 
Iron railroad axles, net ton...... 15.50 
Miscellaneous steel scrap, gross 
Poe Auewbn ons Pp ye 9.75 


Old car wheels, gross ton....... 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap, net ton....... 10.5 
Heavy machinery cast, net ton........ 0 Shae 
Stove plate and light cast, net ton...... 9.00 
Sheet iron, net ton, uncut.........2.... - 3,00 
No. 1 railroad wrought, net ton.. 10.00 to 10.50 
Railroad malleable, net ton............ « Sag 


Heavy melting steel, net ton............ 10.00 





PHILADELPHIA. 





Prices Well Maintained in a Dull 
Market. 


Office of THE Iron Trapve Review, 
408 Central Trust Bldg., July 21. 


Pig Iron.—In a dull market normal 
to this season of the year, it is an 
encouraging sign that producers are 
able to maintain prices firmly. Rec- 
ord was made last week of the fact 
that some furnaces declined to consid- 
er any prices below $16.75 for No. 2X. 
They have since raised the minimum 
to $17, which they find no trouble in 
obtaining. This does not hold true 
of all sellers, but is none the less 
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a hopeful sign of improvement. Sales 
of northern iron have been rather 
light, with the exception of one trans- 
action on basic, where an_ eastern 
mill is reported to have bought 10,000 
tons for last half delivery at $15 a 
ton. Pipe foundries have also picked 
up a considerable tonnage of southern 
iron at a price said to have been 
nearer $11.50 than $12 Birmingham. 
Two 20,000-ton sales of car wheel 
irons are also reported. There is a 
fair run of inquiries, and when con- 
sumers secure business justifying 
orders, they show no hesitation about 
paying present prices. Some _ produc- 
ers are looking for something of a 
boom in the last half of August, 
while others expect no very marked 
change until after the election. Prices 
show no important change, as follows: 


oe Ge 1 are $17.00 to 17.50 
PeDie ea ROUIMET 5 50.5 o sect dod cas 16.50 to 17.00 
NRE, ois Sia wip gre: oc 4 9.00 iw Se 16.00 to 16.50 
Standard gray forge ..<.<...... - 15.25 to 15.50 
PARES he lat es tvk ke basa oo Ra wie 15.00 to 15.25 
EA BIURTUE. 60.055 3.00 0050s ov . 21.00 to 21.50 
no. 2° Miemingham ~.. 2.600 s6ds 15.75 to 16.25 
Be eI Sn cei at espe reds 16.75 to 17.00 


Finished Material.—Nothing of im- 
portance has occurred during the pasi 
week to change the situation, which 
continues quiet. Slowly the mills are 
increasing their capacity, but they are 
hardly yet as a rule up to 60 per 
cent. Plates seem most in demand, 
as the railroads still hold off from 
placing any orders of consequence for 
structural material. Prices follow: 

Structural material, 1.75¢ to 1.90c, 
according to specifications; steel 
plates, 1.75c to 1.80c; refined iron, 
Looe to 1.35¢; steel bars;. 1.50c‘ ‘to 
1.55c: 

Old Material.—There is a much bet- 
ter feeling, based on freer buying and 
more numerous inquiries, and prices 
have been marked up in a number of 
lines. A steady improvement is now 
looked for. Prices, which show many 


changes, may be quoted as_ follows: 


ie ON AMON 3g Sicicre soa cuss a's 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 steel scrap ...........:. 14.00 to 14.50 
OO es eee 18.50 to 19.00 
ee ere eee 21.00 to 21.50 
Sg ee es 18.25 to 18.75 
he AT RES. is ov ib eeeness ak 14.50 to 15.00 
Choice scrap R. R. No. 1 wrought 16.25 to 15.75 
PAO: 0 SR, TIED. 6 ois 0s 69 wes 14.50 to 15.00 
DERCIIIEEY | BCTRD Bic ow ony va ves se 14.50 to 15.00 
Low phosphorus scrap .......... 18.50 to 19.00 
Wrought iron pipe.............. 12.50 to 13.00 
mG: 0 -SORGO OPP BGTED.. 5.0245. 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 forge fire scrap, ordinary. 9.00 to 10.00 
PUSOUMOL “FALMIBGE oes soe ivecios 10.50 to 11.00 
Axle turnings, heavy............ 11.00 to 11.50 
SAME SUMIUEMD 5h os nc:5..0 81> obiaye's a0 9.25 to 9.75 
rere eee 11.00 to 11.50 


The statement is made that when 
the Mary stack of the Ohio Iron & 
Steel Co., Lowellville, O., is lighted 
it will go on foundry iron. Previous 
to blowing out for relining the stack 
was making Bessemer iron, 
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NEW YORK. 
Some Improvement in. Structural Ma- 
terial—Pig Iron Quiet. 
Office of THe Iron Trape Review, 
Room 1005, No. 90 West St., July 21. 
Pig Ircn.—The pig iron market in 
this district continues quiet, although 
there 1s evidence of an increasing vol- 
ume of act-vity as compared with that 
of the 
certainly more numerous, but no large 


last few weeks. Inquiries are 


tonnages are included. Here and 
there foundries are closing down for 
the remainder of the hot season, 
hence the aggregate melt is not in- 


creasing to any perceptible extent, 
but there is a general dsposition to 
anticipate the business betterment ex- 
the fall 


consumers are 


pected in early and_ several 


important understood 
to be 


quirements at an 


their re- 
Car 
wheel makers taken 
three lots of 1,000 tons of charcoal 


for 
date. 


recently 


ready to close 


early 


have 


iron, the most important tonnages in 


this line closed in several months, and 


several moderate sales of basic -are 


reported at about the old price level. 


We quote, New York delivery, third 
quarter, as follows: 
Northern foundry No, 1......-+ $16.50 to 17.00 
No. 2% foundry ...ccscocsceses 16.00 to 16.50 
Mol. 2. plain 5s t-¢ bess Sale e sa cisits 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 2 southern foundry..?...... 16.00 to 16.50 
pS RS Perr erent oy ee ee 17.50 to 18.00 
MONE: * We ss 5b seas es ee hse cen es Kant 15.00 to 15.50 
Gray fOTZe ccccccciccccevcccsves 15.25 to 15.75 
Ferrc-Alloys.—A fair amount of 
business is current in alloys, particu- 
larly ferro-manganese and _ spiege!- 
eisen, but ferro-s‘licon is relatively 
slack. A 200-ton sale of silico-spiegel 
is reported, the market level being 
$35, Pittsburg. Other quotations are: 
Ferro-manganese, $44 at seaboard; 


ferro $71, 
eisen, $30 to $31. 
Finished Materials. 
slight 
wek. The 
Parker building, involving 


silicon, Pittsburg; spiegel 
let- 
during 
the the 
burned 1,209 
tons of steel, will be done by the Calu 
The Union Theo- 


Structural 


tings showed a increase 


past restoration of 


met Construction Co. 
logical Seminary on Park avenue, 1,000 
tons, has been taken by the Irving Iron 
Works Co. and the Domestic 
building at Columbia University, 600 tons, 
by the Edward Corning Co. The Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. has taken contracts for 
about 2,309 tons‘of bridge work for the 


Economy 


Northwestern, with a small lot still pend- 
ing, and the Wisconsin Bridge Co. has 
taken 700 tons for the St. Paul 
The Nelson-Story building at Los An 
geles, Cal., 2,300 tons, been let to 
the Llewellyn Iron Works. The 
Ketcham Iron Works are understood to 
be low bidders on fabricated material for 
the Educational Building at Albany, 10,000 
Hedden Construction Co. interests 


system: 


has 
Brown- 


tons. 
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will fabricate the steel for the Prudential 
extensions in Newark, which will not be 
undertaken until next year. Bids are be- 
ing received for a 1,200-ton viaduct for 
the Lake Erie Traction Co. at Westfield, 
N. Y., and contractors are estimating on 
a $5,000,000 apartment house, 12 stories, 


at Broadway and Eighty-sixth street, for 


the Belnord Realty Co. The post-office 
at the Pennsylvania up-town station, the 
municipal office building, the Mills 1,000- 
foot the Equitable building and 
many building 


tower, 


other projects are no 


nearer the active stage. Export business 
is reported active. The receivers of M:l 
liken Bros., Inc., have taken contracts for 
300 tons of sheet metal 


work on an abattoir at Havana. 


structural and 


An eastern manufacturing interest has 


purchased 3,500 tons of Bessemer bil 
lets. An order for 11,000 tons of 
standard rails for the Mexican Central 


Railroad has been received by -the Mary- 
land Steel Co. 

R. D. Wood & Ce. have 
order for 3,000 tens of 
mostly 24-inch, but ranging down to 6 
inch, for Albany, N. Y., at a delivered 
price of $21.80 with $50.00 extras. Other 
bids were: U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdys. 
Co., $22.45, with $50.00 extras; Chas Mil 
lar & Sons, $22.60, with $50.00 extras; 
and Warren Pipe & Fdy. Co., $22.75, with 
$46.00 extras. 


the 
iron pipe, 


secured 


cast 


A larger number of inquiries are 


current in plates, the demand being 
chiefly for universals, though an easi 
ern independent interest has taken the 
locomotives to be built 


The Brooklyn 


order for 15 


by the Erie system. 


water works. propos‘tion, involving 
either 21,000. tons of riveted pipe or 
17,000 tons of lock-bar pipe, is up 


again through the action of the Long 


Island granting right-of- 


railroad in 


way privileges. Standard prices are 
being well maintained, though there 
is occasional shading on very narrow 
sizes by western Pennsylvania inter 
ests. In other lines there is litle 
change and we quote: Angles, 3 to 
6 inches x %4-inch and heavier, 1.76c; 
beams, 3 to 15 inches, 1.76c; tees, 3 
x -inch and heavier, 1.8lc;_ plates, 
carloads, tanks, 1.76c; marine boilers, 


steel bars, 


2.66c. 


1 le: soft 
black, 


bar iron, 
No. 28, 
The 


and it 


, sheets, 
Old Materials. 


is broadening 


inquiry current 


appears thai 


consumers are becoming ready to 


purchase for early requirements in 


anticipation of better business in the 


early fall. Only relatively small ton 
nages are being considered, however, 
and mills are not inclined to meet the 


producers and 
Old 


are 


advances demanded by 


dealers in certain lines. axles 


and heavy melting scrap higher. 
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We quote, gross tons, New York de- 
livery, as follows: 

Old  inesy, shila: U5 65 exsad viewer aes $14.00 to 14.50 
Old steel rails, re-rolling........ 14.00 to 14.50 


Relaying rails ........eeseee+0++ 20,00 to 21.00 
Old car wheels ...........++++. 12,00 to 12,50 


Old | 4500)... COE SBIR io nn te kee 17.50 to 18.00 
Old steel, car axles... .c.sceess 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy melting steel ........... 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought....... -+« 13.50 to 14.00 
Tron: track Stic, ccskbvidaaen . 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrought’: MnO. $2835 6g vseeus ers 10.00 to 10.50 
Camt  ROrige: 8. eth ree Sia ee 84 - 6.00to 6.50 
Wrought turnings .......-. -.++- 7,50 to 8.00 
Heavy cast Scfap ..cccccccerees -. 12,50 to 13.00 
Railroad malleable ..... csescccese - 9.0000 -9,.50 
WHOVE: PUMG oon oa Lb eda ay bees + 9,50 to 10.06 
Grate: DEIe oiicks Vicdl tenekenn 9.50 to 10,00 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Coal Miners’ Strike Delays Blowing 
In of Blast Furnaces. 
July 20. 

The pig iron make in the southern ter- 
ritory has been improved some by the 
blowing in of another furnace at Wood- 
ward, Woodward Iron Co. The furnace 
in blast at Florence, Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Co., lost some time the past week 
but the iron- 
maker is again in operation. The Wood- 
ward Iron Co. is to blow cut one of the 
furnaces at Woodward for repairs 
The strike among the union coal 


because of an accident, 


shortly. 
miners is delaying the proposed increase 
in iron making in this district, twe fur- 
naces being ready now for the torch 
and two others nearing completion. There 
will be no effort. made to improve the 
production until conditions in the mining 
circles have settled The military 
are on guard in the mining field and a 
large number of strike-breakers are now 


down. 


being put to work. 


The United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co., at Anniston, Ala., will 
require considerable iron. This com- 


pany has made some good-sized pur- 
chases of the product, covering, most 
likely, all probable 


While T. W. 


needs for iron. 


Guthrie, president of 


the Republic Iron & Steel Co., who 
is in the Birmingham district at pres- 
ent, says that the agreement arrived 


at with the Amalgamated Association 


of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers will 
concern only the northern mills of 
his company, there is hope that this 
signing of a contract may bring 


about the near operation of the roll- 
the company 

and City, Ala. 
These mills usually give employment 


mills of Republic 


ing 
at Birmingham Gaie 


to about 2,500 men. They have been 


idle for some months. 


The Algoma Steel Co. closed 
its Sault Ste. Marie plant July 18 be- 
lack of 
The idle 


to the July 8 bulletin 


down 


cause of orders. 


number of cars according 


was’ decreased 


9,738 compared with June 28 bulletin. 
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BRITISH IRON MARKET. 
A , lI ADNAN 

Pig Iron Conditions Unsatisfactory 
and Lower Prices Expected. 


Office of THe Iron Trave Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., July 11. 
The pig iron trade continues ex- 


tremely unsatisfactory and the general 
impression is that still lower prices 
must come. The quarterly meeting 
in Birmingham on Thursday furnished 





a fair test and the inference was un- 
mistakable. Pig iron from Northamp- 
ton has ranged from 44s ($10.76) to 
46s ($11.26) for gray forge. Buyers 
generally decline to look at these 
prices, some of them offering 42s 6d 
($10.40). There is hardly any business 
done except for the most urgent re- 
quirements. In the Cleveland district 
it is singular that workmen are just 
receiving an advance of 1 per cent as 
the result of the sliding scale ascer- 
tainment, which shows an _ increase 
in the June quarter of 10d per ton. 
The comparative firmness of pig iron 
is somewhat surprising. For example, 
this week’s price is the same as a 
week ago, sellers quoting 5ls 3d 
($12.54), with 49s 10%d ($12.21) three 
months. The average price a year ago 
was 57s 3d ($14.00). Although ex- 
ports are declining, the amount. in 
stock yesterday was 49,706 tons. 
The hematite trade shows no im- 
provement, East coast mixed num- 
bers selling at 56s 6d ($13.82). 


METAL MARKET 


CHICAGO. 
July 21. 

The week was characterized by 
marked dullness with respect to the 
metals. Copper and tin displayed 
practically no activity at all and sales 
were extremely few. Lead prices ad- 
vanced slightly. We quote for small 
lots as follows: 

Lake copper, 13% to 14c; casting, 
13%4c to 13%c; pig tin, 31%c to 32c; 
spelter, 4.85c to 5.00c; pig lead, de- 
silverized, 4.50¢ to 4.65c in 50-ton 
lots; corroding, 4.65¢ to 4.75¢ in 50-ton 
lots; car lots, 2%c per 100 pounds 
higher; sheet zinc, 7c list, f. o. b. La- 
Salle, in car lots of 600-pound casks; 
Cookson’s antimony, Ile to 11%c; 
other grades, 10c to 10%c. 

Trading in old metals has been too 
light to establish any changes in 
prices and we continue to quote to 
dealers as follows: 

Copper wire, llc; heavy copper, llc; 
light copper, 10c; heavy red _ brass, 
10c; heavy yellow brass, 8%c; light 
brass, 5%c; No. 1 red brass borings, 
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V&c; No. 1 yellow brass borings, 7%c; 


brass clippings, 8c; tea lead, 3%4c; tead 
scrap, 334c3 zine 3c3> tin pipe, 20c; 
tin foil, 16c; pewter, 3c; electrotype 
plates, free from wood, 14c; electro- 
type dross, 234c; stereotype plates, 
4%4c; stereotype dross, 3'%c; prime 
slab zinc, $55 per ton. 
NEW YORK. 
July 21. 

Copper.—The situation continues to 
gain strength through the _ heavier 
purchases of manufacturers from day 
to day, reflecting the improvement in 
Electrolytic for 
prompt shipment can still be had at 


business conditions. 


1234c to 122%c, though a large selling 
agency is refusing orders for fourth 
quarter at less than 13c. Lake is sell- 
ing currently at 127%c ro I3c, and 
casting at 123¢c to 12%c. 

Pig Tin.—The spot market is some 
what erratic, though a_ considerabie 
premium is being secured and current 
business is on the basis of 29%c. 
Sales for future delivery are light, con- 
sumers as yet declining to commit 
themselves. 

Pig Lead.—Moderate pressure to sell 
in the face of a light demand has re- 
sulted in a slight easing up of prices, 
and the present quotation is now 4.40c 
to 4.45c, New York. 

Spelter.—The situation is feature- 
less and relatively weak, with occa- 
sional sales at the unchanged level 
of 4.45c to 4.50c, New York. 

Antimony.—We quote: Cookson’s, 
854c to 834c; Hallett’s, 8i4c to 84; 
ordinary brands, 8c to 8'%c. 

ST. LOUIS. 
July 20. 

Lead and Zine.—There was a de 
crease of 50 cents a ton from the 
previous week in the base price of 
zinc in the Joplin district last week, 
ore selling as high as $38 a ton on 
a base price of $35, ranging down to 
$30 for lower grades. Lead sold as 
high as $60 a ton, with medium grades 
quoted at $58 to $59, on a weakening 
market. 

The conditions for output are less 
favorable because of the decline in 
prices, and mine owners who had in- 
tended to restart their mines are in- 
clined to abandon the idea for the 
present, except where it has been 
necessary to follow lease require- 
ments. When the price reached $36 a 
ton of 60 per cent zinc, quite a num- 
ber of operators began preparations 
to resume work, but as. the price 
dropped back 50 cents during each of 


the two past weeks, it created a de- 


pressing effect. 
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PRICE CHART. 
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SOUTHERN 
BIRMINGHAM + 
5POT - I 
oe. 
Le Sem So cme wom 
10.00 }— f “+ oe § a 
28.60/-— =e <a 
LAKE SUPERIOR 26 00} —+— = 4 
cuarcoar | 24.00f-——t-\ ft 
CHICAGO 22.00:—t-\1 4 
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MAKES BIG ADDITIONS. 





George W. Jackson, Inc., Purchases 
Land to Carry Out Exten- 
sive Plans. 

George W. Jackson, Inc., 169-179 W. 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago, has -just 
purchased the property which adjoins 
its present plant on the north for the 
purpose of building an addition to its 
bridge and steel department. Pre- 
vious to this purchase the plant cov- 
ered about 109,000 square feet, but 
the addition will make the total oc- 
cupied area 293,000 square feet. The 
additional property purchased has a 
width of 333 feet and a length of 575 
feet and extends from Elston avenue 
and the Milwaukee branch of the C. & 
N. W. R. R. on the west to the Chi- 
cago river on the east. The purchase 
will give the company about 550 feet 
of dockage as well as good railroad 
facilities, the Northwestern railroad 
having a branch through the property 
while the company itself owns four 
switches off this line. 

It is the announced intention of the 
company to utilize part of the pur- 
chased property for a building 575 feet 
long and 100 feet wide, extending the 
entire length of the property east and 
west. A gortion of this building will 
be used for steel fabrication and the 
remainder will be used for storage 
purposes. The new machinery to be 
required for this building will be one 
100-foot span electric crane. 

The company also intends to con- 
struct a small cast iron foundry about 
40 by 150 feet, and a steel foundry 
about 60 by 150 feet. 
for building and repairing the com- 


Too, a drydock 


pany’s own scows will be built. The 
drydock will be 50 feet wide and 250 
feet long with capacity for taking care 
of boats or scows drawing 15 feet of 
water. This will be arranged with an 
overhead crane for handling material. 


The remainer of the property will be 


used for a storage yard for forms, 
timbers and material employed by the 
company in its tunnel and shaft con- 
struction. 

The new equipment which the com- 
pany will require in addition to the 100- 
foot span crane will be one 40-foot 
span electric crane of 12% tons ca- 
pacity; one motor-driven angle shear 
mounted on a circular base, with a 
capacity of 6 x 6 x 1 inch angles; one 
plate planer; one large bending rolls 
for bending plate 34 inches thick and 
18 feet wide; one 48-inch rotary planer 
mounted on circular base, motor-driv- 
en; one 7!4-ton locomotive crane and 
also large ovens for heating plates. In 
addition to this there will be the 
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equipment for the cast iron and steel 
foundries. 

The company at the ‘present time 
has several large steel contracts on 
hand and it is the intention to increase 
the output of the plant to 15,000 tons 
a-year, also to carry in stock a large 
amount of structural steel, plates, bars, 
etc., so that it will always be ready 
to make quick deliveries of either 
plates, structural steel or fabricated 
structural steel of every description. 


Installing McClure Stoves.—G. W. 
McClure, Son & Co., Bessemer Bldg., 
Pittsburg, have taken the contract from 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., to erect five 
McClure stoves 22 feet in diameter and 
100 feet high at the latter’s works at 
South Bethlehem, Pa. With the com- 
pletion of these stoves, the Bethlehem 
plant will have in operation 12 stoves of 
the McClure type. The McClure com- 
pany is now actively pushing work upon 
its contract for the Indiana Steel Co. at 
Gary, Ind. Twelve stoves out of a total 
of 32 called for in the contract, have 
already been lined. These stoves are 22x 
100 feet in dimensions. The same com- 
pany has just started the brick work upon 
the seven new stoves, 21x100 feet, which 
it is erecting for the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railway Co. at Ensley, Ala. 
When completed, these will make a bat- 
tery of 20 McClure stoves at the Ensley 
plant. Some recent blast furnace con- 
tracts of the McClure company include 
the relining of the Martins Ferry stack 
of the Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., which 
has just been completed, and the re- 
modeling and relining of the Belmont 
furnace of the same company now under 
way. 





Further Scale Signatures.—Signed 
agreements on the iron, sheet and tin 
scales received the past week at the head- 
quarters of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iroh, Steel & Tin Workers, Pitts- 
burg, included those with che following 
companies: American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O.; Lockhart fron & Steel 
Co., McKees Rocks, Pa.; Zug & Co. 
Pittsburg; Pittsburg Forge & Iron Co., 
Pittsburg; Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Ft. Worth Iron & Steel 
Co., Ft. Worth, Tex.; and Wheeling 
Steel & Iron Co., Top Mill, Wheeling, 
W. Va. The Youngstown sheet & Tube 
Co. has also signed the iron and sheet 
scales and resumed operations this week. 


Resumption of double tracking north 
of Mercer Junction, Pa., has been be- 
gun by the Pittsburg, Bessemer & 
Lake Erie railroad, steel ties being 
used. It is expected by fall that the 
company will have a double track to 
Conneaut Harbor, O. 
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NEW PAGE OPEN-HEARTH FUR- 
NACE IN OPERATION. 


The Page Woven Wire Fence Co., 
Monessen, Pa., has completed and is now 
successfully operating a new 50-ton basic 
open-hearth furnace. Several heats have 
already been made, and these have proven 
entirely satisfactory. By the completion 
of this furnace, the company has in- 
creased its steel production to 50,000 tons 
annually which is about the capacity of 
its rod mill, and this tonnage will be 
ample for all its needs. Accordingly the 
company will not be a purchaser of steel 
in the open market in the future, which 
will be of material benefit to itself be- 
cause of the difficulty in the past to 
obtain the high grade of steel demanded 
for the exacting uses of .ts specialized 
work, such as high grade wire fencing, 
wire springs, etc. 


Will Test the Law.—An interesting 
and important question relating to the 
right of the state to obtain certain 
information from manufacturing con- 
cerns will soon be decided in the courts 
of Cuyahoga County, Ohio. A few 
days ago, on complaint of an agent 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
Ohio, J. H. Webster, president of the 
Variety Iron & Steel Works Co., of 
Cleveland, was arrested for refusing 
to answer questions in the blank form 
sent out by the Bureau. These ques- 
tions inquired as to the capital invested 
by the Variety company, value of 
goods manufactured, amound paid for 
rent, taxes and insurance, days in ope- 
ration, wages paid employes, salaries 
paid salesman, bookkeepers, clerks and 
stenographers, and inquired into other 
matters relating to the business of the 
company. Mr. Webster holds that 
these inquiries are inquisitorial and 
that the police power of the state 
does not authorize the enactment of 
the law under which it is being prose- 
cuted. The law provides for a fine of 
from $50 to $500 for failure to answer 
the questions propounded. The case 
will be heard before a justice of the 
peace. 


Large Power Plant for Spokane.— 
The Washington Water Power Co., 


‘Spokane, Wash., has commenced the 


construction of one of the largest hy- 
dro-electric stations west of the Rocky 
mountains. The new plant is located 
at Little Falls on the Spokane river, 
and will have a capacity of 20,000 
kilowatts. It will be completed in 
1910. The power will be used for rail- 
way and industrial purposes in and 
around Spokane. 
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ENGINEERING EDUCATION AND 
THE ENGINEER’S DEGREE. 


report of the convention of 


the Society for the Promotion of En- 


gineering Education published in 
THe Tron Trape Review of July 11, a 
made to a joint 


This 


attention 


brief reference was 


committee on education. com- 


mittee deserves considerable 


from manufacturers and all others 
who are. interested in  engineer- 
ing education from any standpoint. 


The appointment of this committee 


is by far the most important siep 


that has been taken in many years. 
It is composed of men of the high- 


est standing in the engineering pro- 


fession, as a reference to the list as 
published in these columns will show. 
each 


Me 


American I[n- 


It consists of two members 


from the American Society of 


chanical Engineers, the 


stitute of Electrical Engineers, the 


American Institute of Mining Engi 


neers, the American Chemical So 


ciety, together with three members 


from the Society for the Promotion 


Education. 


of Engineering 
The 


vestigate the present 


committee is expected to in- 


status of engi- 





ps 
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neering education in all its branches. 


It will inquire into the value of cul- 


ture studies, such as languages, in 


engineering courses. It will decide 


as to what is the most practical 


length of courses, and will investi- 


the 


such as 


value of co-operative courses, 


the 


gate 
instituted at 
The 
this. It 
the 


have been 


University of Cincinnati. com- 


mittee will do more than 


will study the relation of young 


graduate to his employer, and_ will 


also study the faults of the average 


graduate of an engineering school, 
and will recommend such changes in 
the courses as will remedy these de- 
fects. 


The 


which 


proposed method of work 


the committee will follow will 


be the holding of a series of con- 


ferences with eminent educators, and 


a series of similar conferences with 


eminent manufacturers and engineers. 


It will then tabulate and _ correlate 
the ideas obtained on all the sub- 
jects. 


No subject in the field of engineering 


discussion has ever before been con- 


sidered of sufficient importance to re- 


ceive the joint attention of the five 
great engineering societies of the 
country. The fact that these so- 
cieties have combined on this ques- 
tion insures that the work will be 
well done. In the above list of sub- 
jects which are set forth, there 
might be added one or. two. others 


Dur- 


Was 


for the committee to consider. 


ing the discussion at Detroit, it 


brought out that there are over 100 


degrees given in the various engi- 


neering schools in the country. Many 
of these overlap; many different de- 
grees have the same meaning; and 
different colleges give different de- 
grees for the same course of study. 


This is a question which should, un- 


doubtedly, receive attention from 
the hands of the committee. The 
granting of an enyineering or sci- 
entific degree should mean some- 
thing. If a man upon. graduating 
from college is entitled to the de- 
gree “bachelor of science,” the pub- 
lic should know exactly what that 
degree means. If he is entitled to 


the degree “mechanical engineer’ or 


“electrical engineer,” it should mean 
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that he has taken a more severe 


course; that he possibly has done 


post-graduate work, and is, therefore, 


better fitted to solve the problems 
which arise in engineering. It is 
unquestioned that the number of de- 
grees, as given now, is too great, 
and that comparatively few persons 
can tell what the degree stands for 
after it is given. The committee 


would do a great service if it should 
lay down the courses leading to the 
various degrees. It would do as greata 


service if it would specify just which 


colleges are entitled to give these 
degrees. The value of the education 
received in an institution depends 
upon many more things than the 


course as printed in the catalog. It 


depends upon the faculty, on the 


equipment, and on the method of in- 
struction. It is eminently unfair to- 


day, to say that a man holding a de- 


gree, say of mechanical engineer, 
from one institution, is as well pre- 
pared for his profession as the man’ 
holding the same degree from an- 
other college. 

Tt may be impractical, but it 
would be a step in the right direc- 


tion if the committee was empowered 


to investigate the coliteges themselves, 


and state which were fitted by their 


faculty, equipment, course of _ in- 


struction and other necessary con- 
siderations, to give say the degree 
of bachelor of science, and which the 
engineer's degree. <A record of this 
character would form sort of a roll 
of honor for the colleges of the 


country, and the effort by the various 
colleges to keep upon this roll would 
beneficial influence 


have a distinctly 


on engineering education. 


SOME FRESH IRON AND STEEL 


STATISTICS. 
The annual statistical report of the 
American Iron and Steel Association 


which has just been issued gives some 


statistics hitherto made public. 


nore 


The production of rolled iron is giver 


at 2,200.086 tons, showing a 


gross 
slight increase over 1906. 
1890 and 1904 


Between separate sta 


tistics were not gathered of the pro- 
duction of rolled iron, the total of 
rolled iron and_= steel being given. 


























— 
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During that hiatus, the production of 
rolled iron probably dropped to less 
than a million tons. Prior to 1888, 
separate statistics of rolled steel were 
not gathered, as in the earlier years 
the bulk of the production was rolled 
iron. The only statistics of rolled 
material which separate iron and stee! 
are those given below: 


Production of Rolled Material, Gross 


Tons. 
Iron. Steel. 
SU, ckvcw bas enh a 2,153,263 2,464,086 
| EE Ee is ere 2,309,272 2,929,656 
BES: icine an ON ee 2,518,194 3,504,681 
pg I eee 1,760,084 10,253,297 
Ra ee 2,059,990 14,780,025 
5 SEE Or 2,186,557 17,401,911 
Lo Se Te 2,200,086 17,664,736 


The production of tin and terne 
plate is reported for 1907 at 514,775 
gross tons, a decrease of 62,787: tons 
from 1906, which holds the record. 
This decrease was due partly to 
somewhat poorer crops in 1907, but 
chiefly to the. financial uncertainty 
towards the close of the year. Tin 
plate is in a-class by itself as re- 
gards consumption, since it is abso- 
lutely consumed when used, whereas 
practically all other iron and_ steel 
commodities are merely put into use, 
and live a longer or shorter life of 
actual employment. It is well recog- 
nized that financ:al conditions have 
little to do with the actual consump- 
tion of tin plate, but it is the normal 
tendency of the industry to make up 
stocks late, in the year against the 
heavy spring demand. These stocks 
may exist, at the end of the year, as 
tin ptate carred by the mills, as tin 

| 


plate carried by consumers, or as 


manufactured cans. This carrying of 
stock was prevented by the financial 
troubles late in 1907, so that there 
were not normal stocks late in the 
year. The demand was deferred, and 
the activity of the mills in the past 
few weeks, when in .normal years 
they would be closing, has gone far 
to make up the defic‘ency. 

While the production of crucible 
steel has not been increasing rapidly, 
the year 1907 established a new rec- 
ord, passing the previous” record, 
made in 1906, by between 3 and 4 
per cent. The production of crucible 
steel ingots and castings in 1907 was 


131,234 gross tons, against 127,513 
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gross tons in 1906. Crucib‘e steel 
making has had its ups and downs. 
As far back as 1881, 80,000 gross tons 
were made, that being easily the rec- 
ord at that time, as it was more 
than double the production in any 
year previous to 1879. In 1894 pro 
duction dropped to 51,702 tons, since 
when there has been a fairly steady 
increase. 

A Correction.—Owing to transpo 
sition of two lines, the last paragraph 
of the article on “Concrete Dock for 
the Upson Nut Co.’s Cleveland Fur- 
nace” on page 165,of this issue is in- 


correct. Th's paragraph should read: 
“The south dock and north dock are 
similar in construction. This work 


is now under construction, and it is 
expected that’ the dock will be com- 
pleted early in September.” 
PRACTICAL STEPS OF SEVERAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF LEARN- 
ING. 





Editor The Iron TRApE Review: 

I have read with interest vour excellent 
editorial on “A Demand for the Prac- 
tical in College Training.” 

Apparently many of gentlemen to 
whom you refer do not knuw how much 
of the practical there is in many of the 
colleges of this country. If they did and 
would endeavor to hold up the hands of 
those who are trying to graduate men, 
who shall not only know what is to be 
done, but how to do it, the good work 
would rapidly advance. 

May I speak for schools for whose 
work I have been personally responsible? 

A combination of the practical with 
the theoretical was introduced by my- 
self as president (1887-1899) in the Mich- 
igan College of Mines, so that the col- 
lege became widely known for its prac- 
tical system of education. It took high 
rank and attracted students from all over 
the world. The course is still followed 
at that college, which maintains its high 
rank amongst the leading schools of 
mines, 

In 1902 I introduced into the School 
of Mines and Metallurgy of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, six or more weeks 
of practical work in the summer vacation 
as a substitute for the usual two weeks 
of summer school. In 1897 it was ar- 
ranged to allow students to replace an 
equivalent amount of their elective 
work by ten weeks of practical work 
during the summer vacation. 

In the School of Mines of the West- 
ern University of Pennsylvania, I have 
arranged to have substituted for an 
equivalent amount of elective work from 
four to twelve weeks of praciical work 
during each summer vacation. This will 
enable a man, if he has the health and 
strength to do so, to graduate in three 
years instead of taking four years. 


I have sent you marked catalogs show- 
ing the published statements about the 
practical work. It is only a_ beginning, 
but one-fourth of the time spent in prac- 
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tical work is a great advance over the 
old system of pure theory. 

[ have simply given the way in which 
the question of practical education has 
been met in thése special cases. There 
are hundreds of colleges in this land 
meeting this question, each in its own 
way as adapted to its local conditions. 

Further in the three institutions above 
mentioned, practical work is recognized 
by allowing men of age and experience 
who desire to understand the principles 
belonging to their business to enter the 
schoals without restriction and take such 
work as they are prepared for. 

M. E. WApswortH: 

Dean of the School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy of the Pennsylvania State College, and 
Dean of the School of Mines of the West- 
ern University of Pennsylvania. 

State College, Pa., July 3, 1908. 


THOMAS FURNACE CO. MAKES 
PURCHASE OF LAND IN 
MILWAUKEE, 

The Thomas Furnace Co., Milwau- 
kee, through John M. 
Thomas, has announced the closing of 
a deal for the purchase of 37 acres 


President 


of land near the Kinnickinnic avenue 
plant of the company. At the same 
time the statement is made that operat- 
ing will be resumed at the blast fur- 
nace plant at the beginning of the 
month. The additional land just 
bought will first be utilized for the 
storage of pig iron. One of the fea- 
tures of the improvements to be made 
on the newly acquired property will 
be the installation of a magnetic crane 
for transferring pig metal. A magnet, 
manufactured by the Cutler-Hammer 
Co., Milwaukee, and having a lifting 
power of more than 1,000 pounds, will 
do the work formerly done by derricks. 
The new stack is nearing completion 
and will be ready when operating is re- 
sumed next month. Thousands of 
dollars have been expended in im- 
provements at the Thomas plant in 
the past few years and in the past 
seven years the plant has tripled its 
output. 

The councils of the British Society 
of Engineers and the Civil and Me- 
chanical Engineers’ Society have ap- 
proved of a plan for the amalgama- 
tion of the two hodies. This step will 
result in welding the two foremost 
British technical societies into one 
far-reaching organization. It is fur- 
ther proposed to extend the opera- 
tions of the society beyond merely 
reading and discussing papers by pro- 
viding facilities for the free supply 
of legal advice to members in con- 
nection with their professional work. 
\ contract, terminating at the close 
of 1909, has already been made with 
the societies’ solicitors, for the pur- 


yose of trying out this innovation. 
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STATUE OF JOHN A. ROEBLING UNVEILED 


The memory of John A. Roebling, 
builder of the Brooklyn bridge and 
founder of the wire and wire rope 
and cable making works carried on by 
the John A. Roebling Sons & Co., at 


Trenton, N. J., was honored in his 
former home city of Trenton June 


Briggs and John Kean, Colonel Robert 
C. Clowry, the Misses Roebling, Gov- 
ernor Fort, Representative Ira Wood, 
William Couper of New York, sculptor 
of the statue, and many socially prom- 
inent in New Jersey, New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

The monument is 15 feet 7°inches 








30, when a splendid statue of the 
engineering genius was dedicated in 
Cadwallader* Park with appropriate 
ceremonies. Probably 10,000 citizens 
of Trenton joined in the dedication 
ceremonies which included a_ parade 
of 6,500 employes of the Roebling 
company. 

The orator of the day was Henry 
DD. Estabrook, general counsel of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. who 
was introduced by former Governor 
Edward Stokes. Miss Emily M. Roeb- 
ling, ‘grand-daughter of John A. 
Roebling, unveiled the monument. 
Among ‘those at the dedication were: 
United States Senators Frank O. 











high exclusive of the concrete base 
underlying. The pedestal is of Bana- 
cord red Swedish granite and is nine 
feet high. The statue proper is 6 
feet, 7 inches high and is modeled 
in a_ sitting posture otherwise it 
would have reached a height of 8 
feet. On the right side of the gran- 
ite pédestal is a bronze panel con- 
taining a reproduction in relief of the 
first railroad suspension bridge built 
over Niagara Falls and on the left 
side is another panel containing a re- 
plica, also in relief, of the Brooklyn 
bridge. The greater part of the cost 
of the monument was defrayed by 
popular subscription. 
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WAGE SCALE SIGNED 





By Republic Iron and Steel Co.—Bi- 
monthly Settlement Made. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co. and the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
& Tin Workers have reached an agree- 
ment upon the 1908-09 iron mill wage 
scale, the adjustment being practically 
identical in all particulars with that 
entered into between the Western Bar 
Iron Association and the workmen at 
the Detroit conference. The meeting of 
the representatives of the Republic com- 
pany and the Amalgamated association 
at which a decision was reached, was 
held at Pittsburg, July 17. This was the 
second time the employers and men had 
conferred, the deliberations at Pittsburg 
several weeks ago, having resulted in a 
deadlock. 

The boiling, busheling, puddling, pil- 
ing and finishing scales signed by the 
Western Bar Iron Association are ac- 
cepted by the Republic company. The 
only change in the latter’s agreement is a 
minor one relative to a foot-note under 
the bar and 12-in. mill schedule which is 
applicable to but one or two mills. This 
is an addition to Clause 7, providing that 
when working frog fillings, on straight 
two-high bar mills, six per cent less than 
iron prices shall be paid. 

The effect of the settlement upon the 
mill operations of the Republic company 
has been of no great importance as yet. 
The Brown-Bonnell steel plant at 
Youngstown resumed Monday, but the 
nine iron mills are still idle and will be 
started gradually as trade conditions im- 
prove. 

The first bi-monthly settlement under 
the new scales was made at Pittsburg 
Saturday, July 18, when an examination 
of the sales sheets of the Republic and 
the western companies, showed the boil- 
ing rate for July and August would be 
$5.3714 per gross ton, being based upon 
a $1.35 bar iron card. This is a reduc- 
tion of $.75 per ton over the rate applying 
during May and June when the adjust- 
ment was $6.12%4 a ton upon a $1.45 
price of bar iron. The settlement for 
sheet and tin workers was made upon 
base prices, the same as two months ago, 
but as the new sliding scales adopted by 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and 
the Amalgamated, provide a_ horizontal 
reduction of practically two per cent in 
sheets and six per cent in tin plate for 
all operatives except the tin heaters, the 
men will receive less wages by this much 
during July and August. 

P. J. Brown, blast furnace and roll 
ing mill mason work contractor, has 
removed from 414 New England 
building to 1210 in the same _ build- 


ing. 
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TARIFF TALK DEPLORED 
By Manager Swank—Report of the 
American Iron & Steel 
Association. 

The annual report ‘of the American 
Iron & Steel Association for 1907 has 
just been issued. In his comments on 
the iron trade in 1907 and the first 
half of 1908, General Manager Swank 
refers to the financial panic of Octo- 
ber, 1907, which was soon followed by 
a cessation in activity in all the lead- 
ing industries except agriculture. He 
says that so violent, instant and wide- 
spread a reaction in the iron trade is 
Naturally, 


decreased demand 


entirely without precedent. 
greatly 
steel and the raw ma 


with the 
for iron and 
terials which enter into their produc 
tion, the business of the railroads at 
once declined. Mr. Swank says that 
while in May and June there was an 
increased demand for most products, 


the favorable conditions which pre- 
vailed during the greater part of 1907 
and the whole of 1906 have not been 
re-established. “Whether or not the 
remainder of this year,” says Mr. 
Swank, “will witness the improvement 


or further reaction in the general 


trade conditions which now prevail, 
including the iron trade, no man can 
He deplores 


tariff, 


now with safety predict.” 
the proposed revision of the 
and declares that except for the tariff 
uncertainties of 


threats and_ political 


the present year, the country ought to 
emerge from the existing depression in 
a very short time. 

While the interruption to the pros- 
perity of the iron trade started in 1907, 
it occurred so late in the year that 
for the whole 


the statistical record 


twelve months shows few important 


decreases in production as compared 


exceedingly exceptionally 


with the 
prosperous year of 1906. The general 
follows: 


statistical summary is as 


Gross tons, except for coke and nails 
Shipments of iron ore from Lake Superior 
Production of iron OFOr svc ta vent res e735 k 
Shipments of Pennsylvania anthracite coal.... 
Production of all kinds of coal.............. 
Production of coke, in net fONS.......++++--- 
Shipments of Connellsville coke, in net tons.. 
Shipments of Pocahontas Flat Top coke, net to 


Production of pig iron, including spiegel and ferro.......-..-- 


Production of spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese 
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The whole -numben sof furnaces in 
blast at the end of 1907 was only 167, 
a smaller number than at the close of 
1896, when only 159 
furnaces were active. The relative pro- 
duction of the United States Steel Cor- 
independent interests 
shows little change. In 1906 the Steel 
Corporation produced 44.5 per cent of 
all the pig iron made in the country, 
and in 1907 41.9 per cent of the total. 
Of the Bessemer and open hearth steel 
ingots and castings the Steel Corpora- 


any year since 


poration and 


- 


1906 produced 58.1 per cent, 
and in 1907 its percentage was 56.4. In 
finished rolled including 
rolled forging blooms and billets, the 
United States Steel Corporation pro- 
duced 48.1 per cent in 1906 and 47.5 
per cent in 1907, 

Mr. Swank and his able assistants 
have this year devoted an unusually 


tion in 


products, 


large amount of work to the collection 


of statistics concerning the world’s 


iron trade. The comprehensive 
tables published in the report em- 
body the authentic statistics 


for the world for 1906. 


The world’s production of pig iron and 


only 


whole 


steel for that year was as follows: 
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IMPROVEMENTS OF THE SLIGO 
IRON & STEEL CO. 





Extensive improvements are rapidly 
nearing completion at the plant of the 
Sligo Iron & Steel Co., Connellsville, Pa., 
and the company will soon be in a posi- 
tion to resume operations upon an en- 
larged scale when business conditions 
shall have sufficiently brightened. 

The remodeling of the mills, which is 
under the supervision of J. S. Munson, 
involves the expenditure of a large sum. 
A trolley line, 1,000 feet in length has 
been installed for a circuit about and 
through the mills and a craneway 180 
by 50 feet has been erected. Two new 
furnaces are now receiving their finishing 
touches. The entire pipe line through- 
out the plant has been changed and in- 
stead of the water being received by the 
ordinary method, it will be forced by 
compressed air to the point needed. 

All the guide mills in the plant have 
been rearranged and a Belgian mill has 
been installed. The straightening floor 
has been rebuilt and refitted and instead 
of the 60-foot table, one of the 90 feet 
has been substituted and this will be 
sufficient to handle material of practi- 














——Pig Iron ——-Steel 
Production, Production, 
Countries— Tons. Percentage. Tons. Percentage. 
United = States. oss bi sess tnbieaeen eer ews 25,307,191 43.15 23,398,136 45.82 
Creat - BEtein cs kek ss cake cabal eee 10,109,453 17.24 6,575,000 12.88 
Germany and Luxem ewig ha. bee bint eae 2,292,819 20.96 11,307,807 22.15 
eee 3 See ee cy see et eeoed 3,314,162 5.65 2,478,058 4.85 
Pelee <s.ao's 0 ORK Eh a sees LS ae 1,375,775 2.35 1,440,860 2.82 
PAastria:. 6os.cch rdw easns ehte tee nce 1,267,890 2.16 } 
+ 1,500,000* 2.94 

Praag os..ah es aes Jh4 acd Gas Pee 419,691 0.71) 
Russia and Finland . .«.. «+062 +.i0e009 > 2,661,029 4.54 2,669,020 5.23 
POR Senet lees cope bacnvhesomeeeannae 604,789 1.03 398,047 0.78 
aie’... «:niieicya bhbinnd Side ceeds a 379,241 0.65 258,455 0.51 
SM eG ao $4 Oe oa'c behave bas see 16s 135,296 0.23 390,740 0.76 
Carine) Sr iks oc ein Ray aoe a eee 541,957 0.92 570,889 1,12 
Other ‘countries  Cabont) (i... 6 ced R ends 240,707 0.41 72,988 0.14 
Pétetles «Siti caebt ys ce vee 58,650,000 100.00 51,060,000 100.00 

+Includes Bosnia and Herzegovina. Estimated. 
es BS de Se ms unies ~~ = 


furnace of the Columbus Iron & Steel 
Co., was lighted July 15. Repairs are be- 
ing completed on another stack of the 


company. 





1906. 1907. 
idkwae 38,523,439 42,245,070 
a a PRE TE 47,749,728 51,720,619 
sale ee eee ecu es 55,698,595 67,109,393 
‘adh ee Ck > 6 be 369,783,284 428,973,251 
ee: ee 36,401,217 40,779,564 
19,999,326 19,029,058 


2,056,006 2,314,938 
25,307,191 25,781,361 
300,500 339,348 


Production of Be ssemer steel ingots and castings......¥%+.- 12,275,830 11,667,549 
Production of open-hearth steel ingots and castings....J<..-.-- 10,980,413 1 1,549,736 
Production of all kinds steel ingots and caStings.........-...+-. 23,398,136 23,362,594 
Production of structural shapes, not including plates........... 2,118,772 1,940,352 
Production of plates and sheets, except nail plate.......--+++-- 4,182,156 4,248,832 
Production of iron and steel wire rOdsS......ccccceesecccenssees 1,871,614 2,017,583 
Production of all rolled iron and steel, except rails............ 15,610,581 16,231,168 
Production of Bessemer steel rails... ...cccvsccsccccscccccvevs 3,791,459 3,380,025 
Proguchion Of: Gil . kinds.Of Tails. 6 csscdierccvcwcawenwswaes oo 3,977,887 3,633,654 
Production of all rolled iron and steel, including rails......... 19,588,468 19,864,822 
Production of iron and steel cut nails in kegs.....-++seeeeees 1,189,239 1,109,138 
Production of iron and steel wire nails in kegs........e+e04- 11,486,647 11,731,044 
Imports Of fifo OF wesc cccesccescccccoscengecsgencceceeges 1,060,390 1,229,168 
Exports Of ifon OTE wccccccccccscnsscisccevesccssnsccesesses 265 240 27 8,608 
Imports of iron and steel, foreign value.......eeeeeeeeeeeeeces $ 34,827,132 $ 38,789,851 
Exports of iron and steel, home value........... $172,555,588 $197,066,781 
Miles of new railroad built in the calendar year............+: 5,643 5,499 
Tonnage of iron and steel vessels built, calendar year......... 336,500 436,183 





cally all market sizes. Among other im- 
provements made by the company, are 
the addition of two 150-horsepower boil- 
ers to utilize the waste heat from the 
furnaces; the renewal of the shears along 
the latest lines of manufacture and the 
installation of an electric crane which 
will supplant the old method of loading 
and unloading material and transporting 
it about the shops. An electric magnet 
for quick handling of material will aid 
in this latter mill economy, 

The products of the Sligo Iron & Steel 
Co. include iron and _ steel sheets, -iron 
and steel plates, bar iron, and wrought- 
steel floor plates. 

The Packard Electric Co., Warren, O., 
has moved into its new 2-story and 
basement brick building 48x84 immedi- 
ately east of its old quarters. The old 
frame building formerly occupied by the 
company will be occupied by a part of the 
Ohio Lamp factory. 
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EARLY TIN PLATE MAKER 
Was William F. Niedringhaus, Who 
Died in St. Louis. 

The funeral of William F. Niedring- 
haus, 73 years old, manufacturer, 
original tin plate man, churchman and 
philanthropist. was conducted Thurs- 
day from his residence, 5105 Lindell 
boulevard, St. Louis, where he died 
July 14 as noted in Tue [ron TRADE 
REVIEW. The services were simple 
and were in charge of Rev. Fayette L. 
Thompson, pastor of the Lindell Ave- 
nue M. E. Church, assisted by Rev. 
David F. Wahl. In Granite City, Il, 
where Mr. Niedringhaus had _ exten- 
sive interests, every business house 


and factory was closed in accordance 


Wm. F. NI&DRINGHAUS. 


with resolutions passed at a mass 
meeting Tuesday night, at which 
Mayor Morgan LeMasters presided. 
Many of Mr. Niedringhaus’ friends 
and employes went from Granite City 
to St. Louis in special cars to attend 
his funeral. 

Mr. Niedringhaus was born in West- 
phalia, Germany, and removed to St. 
Louis in 1856. The next year, with his 
brother, Frederick G. Niedringhaus, he 
established a business which, in 1886, 
was incorporated as the St. Louis 
Stamping Co. Property for the plant 
was bought in 1864. The firm estab- 
lished rolling mills in St. Louis in 
1878 because of trouble in getting ma- 
terial from England. These mills are 
still in operation. The firm later 
bought a large tract of land at Gran- 
ite City, Ill, opposite St. Louis, and 
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established one of the largest enamel- 
ing plants in the world also a steel 
plant and additional rolling mills. The 
concern now is known as the National 
Enameling & Stamping Co. 

Mr. Niedringhaus was a director in 
the company, also director general of 
the steel and iron department. He 
was one of the original tin plate men 
of the United States, and the first man 
to build a power press for drawing 
shapes out of sheet steel. This was 
installed in 1884, and still in operation, 
though modernized. He also was one 
of the first to make enameled ware. 
He had been a leader in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church for many years, 
and had aided in the building of a 
number of religious edifices. While 
a member and trustee of the Lindell 
avenue M. E. church, St. Louis, his 
charities were not limited to that con- 
gregation. In 1888, in conjunction 
with his brother, Fred G. Niedring- 
haus, he built and had since maintained 
the Niedringhaus Memorial Mission at 
Cass avenue and Seventh street, St. 
Louis. in memory of his son, Walter 
Niedringhaus, who died in 1884. 

He also built the Niedringhaus Me- 
morial M. E. church at Granite City, 
Ill, in 1894. He was an uncle of 
Thomas K. Niedringhaus, of St. Louis, 
a Republican politician. 

Samuel Russell, aged 60 years, pro- 
prietor of a pattern works on Car- 
negie avenue, Cleveland, died July 19. 
He was a resident of Clevelanc 
40 years. 

Louis Kenck died July 13 at Pleas 
ant Prairie, Wis., aged 82 years. In 
1857 he built the first locomotive run 
on the Northwestern railroad, and 
himself ran it on its first trip from 
Milwaukee. 

Dennis S. Dockstader, formerly gen- 
eral foreman of the car department of 
the Erie railroad at Meadville, Pa., 
died there July 13, aged 78. He was 
master car builder for the Erie for 
20 years, retiring as general foreman 
12 years ago. 


PERSONALS. 

J mshua A. Hatfield, president of the 
American Bridge Co. of New York, 
sailed a week ago on the Kronprin 
cessen Augusta Victoria for a two 
months’ tour of Germany and Austria 

A. V. Coming has been appoinied 
assistant to the general manager of 
the Ralston Car Co., Columbus, O. 

John C. Sessor has resigned as vice 
president of the W. W. Kenly Co., 
rails and track appliances, Chicago, his 


resignation becoming effective July 14. 
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For the present he has established 
offices at room 56, 209 Adams street, 
Chicago. 

Marquis Gholson, of Cincinnati, has 
been named general superintendent of 
the Ward Fence Factory, Decatur, 
Ind. 

Robt. Field has res'gned_ his posi- 
tion with the Domhoff & Joyce Co., 
Cincinnati. His present address is 12 
Martanna, Covington, Ky. 

C. E. Everett, who has been audi 
tor of the Algoma Steel Co. since its 
reorganization, has resigned. L. Ho- 
garth has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Everett. 

John R. Morgan, formerly chief en- 
gineer of the Morgan Engineering Co., 
\lliance, O., has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Calumet Engin- 
eering Works, Harvey, IIL, effective 
July 15. 

Alexander McInnes Sr., chairman of 
the McInnes Steel Co., Ltd., Corry, Pa., 
will sail July 25 for a trip to Europe, and 
will establish agencies in England and 
Amsterdam, Holland, for the sale of the 
company's new Cello steel. 

John Van Brunt has been installed 
chief engineer of the American Stoker 
Co. following the reorganization of its 
management. The company’s general 
offices are now established in the Park 
building, Pittsburg. Advantageous ar- 
rangements have been mide with the 
Coshocton Iron Co., whereby prompt 
execution of orders for stokers and 
parts both chain grate and American 
underfeed can be made. 


Blowing Engine Orders. — Worih 
Brothers Co., Coatesville, Pa. has 
placed an order with Allis-Chalmers 
Co. for three vertical blowing engines 
of the largest type ever constructed 
to furnish blast for the proposed new 
stack. The Sloss-Shefheld Steel & 
Iron Co. has contracted for another 
blowing engine of similar typé for 
immediate delivery at Birmingham, 
Ala 


The American Steel Foundries of- 
ficially announces that six of the nine 
plants of the company are operating, 
and that business is improved over 
the earlier months of the year. The 
new stock certificates will be ready 
for distribution about the middle of 
the month. 


“Nov. 1 will see another shortage 
of freight cars, perhaps not so great 
as last fall, but serious enough to 
hamper shippers,” said J. O. Klapp, 
manager of the Wisconsin Car Ser- 


vice Association. 
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THE VARIOUS PLANS FOR PAYMENT OF WAGES’ 


Discussion of the System of Diminishing and In- 


creasing Premiums for the Purpose of Increasing the 


Efficiency of Employes—Analysis and Comparison 


The first part of Prof. Forrest E. 
Cardullo’s essay entitled “The Pay- 
ment of Wages” which appeared in 
Tue Iron TRADE Review of March 19 
is an excellent and concise resume of 
many of the arguments against day 
wages and against payment by the 
piece. They show the author to be 
thoroughly familiar with this part of 
the subject. To correct the evils 
Prof. Cardullo endorses the Rowan 
premium plan of rewarding labor. 


Purpose of Wage Systems. 

The difficulties of smoothing the re- 
lations between employer and employe 
on the great subject of wages, the 
great necessity there is to reduce the 
wastes that come from _ inefficiency, 
make a method that will accomplish 
either of these results or both of 
them highly desirable, especially if it 
is better than any method which is 
already in existence and which has 
been succesfully tried on a large scale 
for the same purpose. 

Any method recommended must 
therefore be better than day work, 
better than piece rates, better than the 
Halsey premium plan, better than Mr. 
Taylor’s differential piece rates, bet- 
ter than Mr. Gantt’s bonus plan, bet- 
ter than the efficiency plan developed 
by the writer and his assistants. 


Requirements of Good Wage System. 


Without reference to other methods 
which may or may not be better, any 
method of paying labor should, above 
everything else have for its first ob- 
ject the allaying of the irritation and 
suspicion of the workers, which for 
instance has made piece work so ob- 
noxious. It should appeal to the 
workers as a fair, equitable and tempt- 
ing plan. If it does not do this it 
will fail, add to the present difficulties 
and be pointed at for years to come as 
a warning example of the desire of the 
employer to get the better of the worker. 

In addition the employer has two 
separate and distinct objects in view. 


1This article is a discussion of Forrest 
E. Cardullo’s ‘‘The Payment of Wages,” which 
appeared in THE Iron Trade RevIEW of 
March 19, 1908. Mr. Cardullo will reply to 


this in an early issue. 
“Efficiency and Standard Practice  Engi- 


neer, New York City. 


By HaArriINcTON EMERSON.’ 


1. He may merely desire to secure 
the good will and co-operation of his 
He may find it imper- 
ative to reduce his costs. The em- 
ployer therefore cannot be expected 
to welcome any plan which fails in 
both these respects, which will an- 
tagonize employes and which will not 
reduce costs, but increase them. 
Prof. Cardullo’s plan should there- 
fore be most carefully analyzed both 
comparatively and absolutely. If it 
will appeal to the worker and at the 
same time benefit the employer, if it 
is better than any plan hitherto devised 
or used, it ought to be widely rec- 


employes. 2. 


ommended and adopted; but if it will 
not bring about what is most needed, 
confidence, 
based on common interest, then this 


mutual good will and 


fact ought also to be known, so that 
its author can revise it. His knowl- 
edge of the whole subject will enable 
him to do this. 


Taylor’s Ideas. 


Fred W. Taylor, more than any 
predecessor, realized the tremendous 
reduction in cost followed 
greater efficiency on the part of the 
evolved a 


which 
worker. He __ therefore 
plan by which in every possible man- 
ner the duty of increasing the effici- 
ency of the worker devolved upon the 
employer, the worker becoming whol- 
ly subordinate to a perfected system 
of shop management. Knowing, how- 
ever, that the co-operation and good 
will of the worker could be secured 
by higher pay, and knowing of no 
other method as simple and as effica- 
cious in securing this co-operation, he 
found it economically expedient to pay 
a higher rate per piece if the work- 
er did more, and called this incident 
to his system “The differential piece 
rate.” 

The essentials of Mr. Taylor’s sys- 
tem were not the method of paying 
labor, but the putting of the respon- 
sibility for high efficiency on the shop 
managers, and as a basis for high ef- 
ficiency, to determine with scientific 
accuracy the exact times required for 
each and every operation. The initial 
accuracy of the rates made it diffi- 
cult for the worker ever to increase 
his earnings beyond the amount pre- 


determined as proper. These two prin- 
ciples are fundamental and superior 


in their importance to any system of ° 


paying wages. 

Mr. Gantt, a disciple of Mr. Taylor, 
using also the methods of exact sci- 
entific determination of standard 
times, evolved a system of paying la- 
bor which included Mr. Halsey’s sys- 
tem of a guaranteed rate per hour 
and a definite bonus for a predeter- 
mined efficiency. 

Cardullo’s Diminishing Premium Plan, 

Prof. Cardullo calls this plan “The 
Diminishing Premium Plan.” He is 
in favor of a premuim because if 
the worker can be encouraged to do 
the same work in less time, there is a 
great gain to the employer through 
the reduction of overhead charges and 
the profit arising from an increased 
output. The employer can therefore 
well afford to pay a higher rate per 
hour to the worker. This was the 
theory back of piece rates since the 
worker is paid in exact proportion to 
what he produces. It developed how- 
ever that whenever the earnings of 
the worker became large, whether this 
was due to his own special skill or to 
any other cause, the employer arbi- 
trarily made a cut, “trimmed the rate,” 
and this naturally aroused intense 
antagonism on the part of the worker, 
who saw in the method merely a kind 
of trick, to stimulate him to the ut- 
termost, then to pay him no more 
than he had formerly received for 
much easier work. 


Halsey’s Premium System. 


To avoid the constant and embit- 
tered feeling engendered by the prac- 
tice of trimming rates, Mr. Halsey de- 
vised the premium system under 
which an initial time is set and the 
saving below this time divided be- 
tween worker and employer, the the- 
ory being that this would obviate 
the necessity for any correction in 
the rate. 

Mr. Halsey’s premium plan is one 
of the most excellent ever devised 
and could with a few modifications 
be used in its entirety. Its defects 
are not fundamental but merely that 
it has not had the courage of its 
own convictions. The initial times are 



































not set with sufficient accuracy, the 
preponderating responsibility of the 
managers, not of the workers, for 
improvement is not recognized, and 
because of fear that initial times are 
not accurate, the niggardly treatment 
of the worker, the failure to make any 
provision for revision, the payment 
by the piece instead of using the 
basis of average time, expose the Hal- 
sey premium plan in’ operation to 
many serious practical troubles. 


Emerson’s “Santa Fe” System. 


For several years the writer had 
been using Mr. Taylor’s cardinal prin- 
ciples of: 1. Responsiblity of mana- 
gers for best conditions. 2. Careful 
scientific determination of standing 
time allowances. 3. High rates of 
pay for high efficiencies. 

In 1904, in the emergency of a 
great and bitter labor struggle he was 
called on to evolve a wage system 
applicable to about 12,000 men work- 
ing under diverse conditions at many 
different kinds of work, much of it 
repair work with such cases as ex- 
ploded or wrecked engines. The sys- 
tem evolved known as the “Santa Fe” 
system, was the outgrowth of several 
years’ contact with the severest possi- 
ble conditions, it is therefore not an 
academic system but one that has 
been perfected in the shop rather 
than in the office. 

Day rates were out of the question 
as they had proved far too expensive. 
Piece rates were also out of the 
question as the workers positively re- 
fused to, agree to them. From the 
start Mr. Taylor’s principles were ac- 
cepted, but owing to the prejudice 
against the word, “piece rate,” his 
system of paying wages, “differential 
piece rates,” could also not be intro- 
duced. Owing to the impossibility 


> 


of persuading the men, who had been 
taking from 6 to 8 hours to do a 
given job, that it could be done rea- 
sonably in 4 hours, it was not pos- 
sible to use Mr. Gantt’s system, as 
the men would have refused to try 
for a 4-hour limit. 

Therefore it was found necessary to 
adopt a modification of Mr. Halsey’s 
premium plan, namely to guarantee 
regular hour rate but to give a much 
larger initial time than could be ulti- 
mately attained, and to pay a very 
small premium for a small gain in 
time, a larger premium for a greater 
gain and finally a standard premium 
(generally 20 per cent on wages) for 
standard time. 

Both Mr. Taylor and Mr. Gantt 
desired that a worker should do 


neither more nor less than the stand- 
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ard. Assuming that an absolutely ac- 
curate time could be determined for 
each job in a manufacturing plant in 
the east and that its workers might 
be of fairly uniform ability the writer 
found in the western wilds that on 
repair jobs, however accurately an 
average time might be determined, 
single jobs would vary very greatly 
above or below the average, and also 
that the mixed workers, Americans, 
foreigners, Mexicans, Indians, Japan- 
ese, etc., varied enormously in average 
efficiency, so that on the same work, 
the best man would turn out 20 times 
as much as the poorest man, the best 
showing 200 per cent efficiency and 
the poorest as low as 10 per cent. 
In order to meet these two conditions, 
(a) differences in the same job, and 
(b) differences in men, several new 
principles were evolved and applied. 

1. The three subjects (a) wages 
(b) time schedules (c) efficiency stand- 
ards, are absolutely separated from 
each other. 

2. Revision of all three are con- 
tinuously undertaken as separate ond 
wholly distinct problems that may 
accidentally occur in the time required 
for the same job on different occa- 
sions, the worker’s efficiency is deter- 
mined not from the individual job but 
from his average on the whole of his 
work. 

Hitherto rates of pay, standard 
times and individual efficiency have 
not been = sufficiently distinguished 
from each other, and possibly a large 
amount of the antagonism and bitter- 
ness between employers and employes 
arises from this confusing of what 
ought to be wholly distinct. 


Comparison of Men and Rates. 


The rate of pay of one man may 
be 10 cents per hour, of another man 
$1 per hour. In time, the 10-cent man 
may rise to $1 and the $1 man 
may fall to 10 cents. Neither the 
rise nor fall has anything to do with 
the man’s efficiency while working. A 
man earning 10 cents might develop 
150 per cent efficiency and a man at 
$1 might show only 50 per cent effi- 
ciency. High efficiency is a _ very 
good reason for promoting a man to 
a better position on the assumption 
that he will do equally well in it, 
and low efficiency is a very good rea- 
son for concluding that a man is on a 
job not suited to his talents. This is 
the exact opposite of piece work cor- 
rections which generally cut the rate 
of the efficient man and raise the rate 
of the inefficient man. 

In the writer’s system, standard 
times are determined initially and sub- 
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sequently corrected without reference 
to either the rate of pay or the effi- 
ciency of the workers. Actual times 
in specific cases may be either low 
or high because of conditions which 
no man can foresee or control but 
that is no reason for changing the 
standards. After the standards have 
been determined for normal average 
conditions, one man may show an ef- 
ficiency of 150 per cent and another 
man an efficiency of only 30 per 
cent on the same schedules. These 
individual variations are also no rea- 
son for changing standards. 

If however, the machines are grow- 
ing old, if the steel castings are con- 
tinuously harder, if the power house 
is being overloaded, and the power 
is deficient, schedules may have to be 
raised by revision, but if new high 
speed tools have been introduced, if 
new emery wheels, new belts, new 
power, new dispatching systems and 
better crane service has been installed. 
schedules are revised and many will 


be shortened. 


Revision of Schedules. 


Revision of wages is one thing, 
wholly distinct and separate from re- 
vision of schedules. Revision of 
wages is undertaken without any ref- 
erence whatever to schedules. Revis- 
ion of schedules is never undertaken 
for the purpose of lessening the earn- 
ings of the men, but solely to make 
the latter more correct, and after re 
vision the best men will still average 
the same high efficiency as before, the 
poorer men will still average low, 
because under the system of contin- 
uous revision some schedules will be 
raised and others will be lowered, the 
average remaining fair. 

Constant managing responsibility 
for best conditions, among which are 
attractive rates of pay and fair and 
reasonable schedules, is the means 
used to bring about high efficiency, 
since high efficiency, not low wages, 
or mean schedules, brings about low 
costs. Time standards must be low 
enough to stimulate the best men to 
high endeavor and to constant co-op- 
eration in toning up the whole shop. 
It would be as suicidal to make the 
standards discouragingly low as _ to 
refuse oats to a race horse. 

It is evident that the separation of 
the question of wages from the ques- 
tion of schedules, and the separation 
of both from the all important ques- 
tion of “efficiency” narrows the op- 
portunity for misunderstanding and 
disagreement. Ordinarily when shop 
efficiency declines the first impulse of 
the management is to reduce wages, 
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but shop efficiency may fall off yet the 
of the workers 
of high wages 
manager whose 
plant is running at high efficiency. 
Neither does the bugbear of high 
wages worry the manager whose plant 


individual efficiency 
The bugbear 
worries the 


rise. 
never 


is running at low plant efficiency but 
efficiency, but he 
all his at- 


at high individual 
will at 
tention on those conditions which are 
making for low efficiency, as 
short working days, frequent holidays, 
excessive overhead charges, wastes of 


once concentrate 


plant 


material, ete. 
Difference Between Cardullo and Em- 
erson Systems. 

The difference between the “Effici- 
ency premium” and the Cardullo “Di- 
minishing forth 
both in the accompanying table and 


premium” are set 


in a diagram. 
The base line of the diagram is a 
upright line at 


scale of time, the 


the right, a scale of wages. To de- 
termine the _ total 
for any particular time find the inter- 
section of the upright above the time 
scale and the slanting wage line. Run 
wage 


amount of wages 


from this intersection to the 


scale. For instance at 12 hours wages 
are $3.60. 
The Santa Fe premium line and 


the Cardullo premium line are drawn 
wage line. Both premium 
18 hours, the Cardullo 


above the 
lines begin at 
curve and at 


line sweeps in a long 


zero time merges again in the wage 


line. The Santa Fe premium line also 
starts at 18 hours, very gradually de- 
parts from the slanting wage line, 
crosses the Cardullo line at 9 hours 
and 20 minutes. At 9 hours 20 min- 
utes both systems pay a premium of 
48.3 per cent above straight wages. 


At this point they are identical. Un- 
Santa Fe 
point on which 
else depends, is “Standard 
hours in the case illustrated accurately 
time 


der the most 


system the 
everything 


time” 12 


important 


and carefully determined as a 
that can be attained by a good work- 
er who makes no mistakes and wastes 
no effort or time. At standard time 
the Santa Fe premium is 20 per cent, 
the Cardullo premium is 33.3 per cent. 
The theory of the Santa Fe system 
time the worker 


is that for standard 


deserves 20 per cent premium, but 
that for than 
should receive smaller premiums until 


at time and a half, 18 hours (see dia- 


less standard time he 


receives no premium. 
both that 
18 hours and 


gram) he 
it. 46 
the premium begins at 


cases 


assumed in 


that the guaranteed hourly rate is 
30 cents. 
In the table below the columne 
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headed “Ef” are those worked out for 
the efficiency method and the columns 
headed “D. P.”’ are those worked out 
for the Cardullo “Diminishing premi- 
um” plan. 


centive to reduce the time as the pre- 
so rapidly increases. If any 
worker cannot at make some 
premium the conclusion must be that 
he is not suited to that job, and if in 


mium 
least 








Premium ’Premium, 


‘Total Rate Effic‘ency 


rime per cent, amount. wages paid. per hour. of worker, 

taken, — ee Sane (ARR ay Bd 2 nA ato te : Sta ie E 

hours, Ef. Di. P; Ef. DP. Ef. D: P. Ef. D.P. percent. 
BO acme eur ia 0.0 0.0 $0.00 $0.00 $5.40 $5.40 $0 30 $0.30 67.0 
Ee). ewe te 0.3 3.5 0.02 0 2% 5.12 5.38 0.301 0.316 70.6 
Pee sande ana 1a 11.1 C.96 0.53 4.86 5.33 0 304 0.333 75.0 
te” NG debaet beg 16.7 0.15 0.75 4.65 5.25 0.31 0,35 80.0 
nn ERT ERE 6.6 22.2 0.28 0.93 4.48 5.13 0 32 0.36 857 
Se ey ee 11.85 27.7 0.46 1.08 4.36 4.98 0.335 0.383 92.3 
Be "5 tae a wree 20.0 33 3 0.72 1.20 4.32 4.80 0.36 (.40 100.0 
BA eG nigel 29.0 38.8 (.96 1.28 4.26 4.58 0 387 0.416 109.1 
RRS EE ae 40.0 44.4 1.20 1 33 4.20 4.33 0.42 0.433 120.0 
Sere 48.3 48.3 1.35 3.35 4.15 4.15 0.443 0.443 128 3 
| ae ey 53.3 50.0 1.44 1.35 4.14 4.05 0 46 0.45 133 3 
Be ats aes 70.0 55.5 1.68 1.33 4.08 3.73 0.514 0.466 150.0 
eT 91.0 61.1 1,92 1.28 4.01 3.38 0 573 0.473 171.0 
Gio ccisian 120.0 66.6 2.16 1 20 3.96 3.00 0.66 0.50 200.0 
eee ok ee 220.0 77.7 2.54 0.93 3.84 2.13 0 96 0.533 300.0 
go Sokeanea 520.0 88.8 3.12 0 53 3.72 1.13 1.86 0.565 600.0 
C wae inf 100.0 3.60 0.00 3.60 0.00 inf. 0.600 inf. 








Below standard time the worker not 


receives fuil wages for all the 


only 
time he has saved below standard but 


a few weks he is not making standard 
time the schedule may be reinvesti- 
gated to determine whether the sched- °* 
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CURVES SHOWING COMPARATIVE PREMUMS 
is not only fair, but it is generous, and 
it pays to be generous because noth- 
ing is more valuable than high effici- 
ency, since it saves proportionately 
in overhead charges. 

Effect of Premium on Workers. 
Even the best workers will be slow 


in starting on an unfamiliar schedule. 


Assuming that standard time is 12 
hours and they start in taking 18 
hours it might seem impossible ever 


to reach 12 hours and the worker 


therefore does not try or clamors for 
a better time. If however, some pre- 
mium is offered for any reduction be- 
a constant in- 


low 18 hours there is 


io u 12 1 4 


UNDER CARDULLO AND SANTA FE SYSTEMS, 


very great inducements to workers of 
very high efficiency. The Cardullo 
system starts with premiums high in 
amount, for very small improvement 
and gives rewards, very low in amount 
for very high improvement. For in- 
stance, the man who cuts the time 
from 18 hours to 16 hours receives ex- 
actly the same premium, 53 cents, as 
the man who cuts the time to 2 hours. 

It occurs more frequently than the 
uninitiated would think, that a worker 
is able to deliver a schedule in zero 
time. He may for instance come an 
hour before the shop opens, or work 
hour, or stay after 


during the noon 
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time, or take home some of his work, 
or himself pay an assistant to help 
him, or he may combine two schedules 
into one, so arranging his work for 
instance as to run out a load of ashes 
and bring back a load of coal. Un- 
der the Santa Fe system the worker 
receives full credit for the schedule 
time of the work delivered, and he 
is thus encouraged to save all the 


corners he can. 
Result of Extra Endeavor. 


Under the Cardullo system the 
worker would receive nothing for ex- 
tra endeavor of this kind. If for in- 
stance the worker had taken home 
Saturday a 12-hour piece of work, 
brought it back Monday morning and 
delivered it finished at 9 o’clock he 
would receive $1.13, namely 60 cents 
wages and $0.53 premium. Under the 
Santa Fe plan he would receive for 
his two hours’ work 12 hours’ wages, 
$3.60 and 20 per cent in addition on 
the two hours, 12 cents, a total of 
$3.72, if this was the only job he 
did during the month, otherwise he 
would be given credit for 10 extra 
hours on his efficiency account. 

Mr. Cardullo’s theory is that exact 
times cannot be reliably predeter- 
mined and that a worker might be 
able to do the work in perhaps as 
little as 10 per cent of the time set, 
and to prevent an unduly large earn- 
ing in such a case he limits’ the 
amount of premium which a_ worker 
can earn even if the shortening of 
time is wholly due to the worker’s 


own skill. 
Responsibility of Management. 


The writer does not absolve the 
management from_ responsibility for 
setting accurate times, but frankly rec- 
ognizes that owing to changes wholly 
beyond the control of either worker 
or manager accurate times may re- 
quire change, and so he provides for 
this, but he also recognizes that in an 
absolutely fair set of schedules spe- 
cial circumstances will occur which 
will, as to a specific schedule in an 
exceptional case, either shorten or 
lengthen the time required, the short- 
ening of the time being a benefit, the 
lengthening of the time being a loss 
to the worker. He therefore aver- 
ages all the schedules of the worker 
and thus virtually eliminates accidental 
variations. 

Mr. Cardullo is afraid to give the 
skilled worker what he saves by his 
own diligence and intelligence and the 
writer is not afraid to give to him 
in the fullest measure this induce- 
ment. As Mr. Cardullo favors the in- 
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efficient worker by an offer of high 
premiums for small improvement he 
attracts this class and he discourages 
the man of very high efficiency by 
withholding from him the earning to 
which he is entitled. The writer dis- 
courages workers of low efficiency by 
offering them lower premiums than 
Mr. Cardullo offers, but he attracts 
workers of high efficiency by giving 
them not only all the saving in time 
which they make but a premium of 
20 per cent on their time in addition. 
As a result the efficiency of a shop 
using the Santa Fe system will be 
higher and its costslower than a shop 
using the Cardullo system. 


Comparative Results. 


Assuming an 80 per cent efficiency 
of the workers undeg the Cardullo 

















SHEET PILING PULLER. 


system and 100 per cent cfficiency un- 
der the Santa Fe system the follow- 
ing are the comparative results in 
shops of 500 men, with wages as- 
sumed at 30 cents per hour. 

Santa Fe Cardullo 


; system. system. 
US Be errr. 100 per cent. 80 per cent. 
Standard rate of wages 

OR Se ores $ 0.30 $ 0.30 
ety tee 0.06 0.05 
Total cost per hour..... 0.36 0.35 
Number of men ........ 500 500 
Total wages per day of 

PS Ssh sss aoe 1,800.00 1,750.00 
SD. <5 Wisse edge wie 1,500.00 1,500.00 
Tes OOS =, 2 00c0rancane. 0000-00 3.25000 
Output in proportion to 

EE ere er 100 80 
Coe DY “GREG coc ctsess 33.00 40.60 
Assumed profit, 20 per cent 6.60 
RESO: nce iinsseneus 39.60 


It may be argued that the earnings 
per hour of 36 cents under the Santa 
Fe system would not yield an effici- 
ency of 100 per cent as compared 
to 80 per cent under the Cardullo sys- 
tem for earnings of 35 cents per 
hour. While this is true, neverthele-s 
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under the Santa Fe system earnings 
of 50 cents per hour could be given 
the worker before costs equaled 
those under the Cardullo system. But 
for 50 cents an hour an efficiency of 
149 per cent ought to be attained with 
costs at $25.17 each, thus showing that 
even an astonishing increase in wages, 
if based on increasing efficiency al- 
ways affects lower costs. 

If, therefore, the employer and the 
employe could agree on a reasonable 
wage scale, if the employer would 
allow generous premiums for “effi- 
ciency,” if the employe would co-op- 
erate in- cutting out useless waste, 
if the employer also would co-operate 
to lessen all costs and waste then, 
not only could the efficient employe 
earn wages far above the rate guar- 
anteed, but the employer would find 
his costs going down in close pro- 
portion to the increased efficiency and 
therefore increased pay of the work- 


ers. 


SHEET PILING PULLER. 

A device for pulling sheet piling 
has been placed on the market by 
the Curtis & Co. Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 
It is made entirely of steel, the jaws 
being 4 inches wide, provided with 
case hardened’ teeth. The short 
chain shown in the illustration holds 
the jaws apart. When this chain is 
released, the jaws clutch the piling 
and the greater the pull the tighter 
the grip exerted. The chain used is 
34-inch, made of refined iron. The 
machine is simple and requires practi- 
cally no maintenance. 


The Wisconsin Zine Co., organized 
under the laws of Maine, has filed 
articles to operate in Wisconsin. The 
capital stock of the company is given 
at $1,000,000, all of which will be in- 
vested in the zinc mines of south- 
western Wisconsin. The principal 
stockholders of the company reside 
at Portland, Me. The incorporators 
are: 91. aL. thieht, W. M: Pike; HA. 
L. Cram, H. P. Sweetser, all of Port- 
land; C. A. Hight and P. E. Coyle, 
3rookline, Mass.; F. W. Batchelder, 
Weston, Mass.; E. P. Thompson, Ar- 
lington, Mass.; and W. H. Coolidge, 
Newton, Mass. Fred Krog, of 
Platteville, is the representative of 
the company in Wisconsin. 


The LaBelle Iron Works has com- 
pleted oil well No. 13 on its own 
property in the Follansbee pool, 
Brooke county, W. Va. and it is 
showing 150 barrels natural flow. 
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PUNCHING, SHEARING AND SHAPING MACHINERY 
IN THE WAVERLY WAREHOUSES 


The new Waverly warehouses of 
the Carnegie Steel Co., are interest- 


ing in a number of ways, not the 
least from the standpoint of their 
equipment. The accompanying illus- 


trations present two views of a mas- 
sive machine installed by R. S. New- 
bold & Son Co., Norristown, Pa., a 
standard interchangeable coping and 
equipped with a 
complete coping and_ trim- 
ming knives for handling beams from 
up to 

The design of the 
that it is not nec- 


punching machine 


set of 
the lightest sections a maxi- 
mum of 24 inches. 


machine is such 


either by hand or foot at the side of 
the machine. The balancing of this 
pin drops it into a safety ring which 
would not permit of the clutch en- 
gaging until the pin is removed. 
Great care has been taken in the 
design of this machine to make all 
parts accessible, and all wearing parts 
are fitted either with removable or 
adjustable plates to maintain’ the 
alignment and to reduce the mainten- 
ance cost to a minimum. All the 
knife blocks, and wearing 
blocks are of steel. The main shaft 
is of 45 hammered steel and 


heads 


carbon 














shows it equipped with coping and 
trimming knives, operating as above 
described. 

In Fig. 2 the same machine is 
shown, fitted with a set of gag punch- 
es and dies arranged on blocks, suit- 
able for punching the flanges of an- 
gles, channels or beams, or of the 
web of the same members, or of any 
joint plates that would be necessary 
in framing up to the maximum size. 
In operation, the punches not nec- 


essary for the row of holes are-made 
inoperative 
the blocks. 


by the withdrawing of 
The capacity of the ma- 








INTERCHANGEABLE 
WITH 


Fic. 1—24-INcH 
MACHINE FITTED 


essary to reverse the beam or piece 
being trimmed. As the beam passes 
on its edge through the cutters, the 
side by 
When 
is then 
and the 
reversing 


trimmed each 


the 


flange is on 


section sideways. 
finished the beam 
passed through the knives 
other end finished without 
or returning, only the passing in the 
as 


shifting 
one end is 


two directions being necessary, 
each stop is utilized for an operation. 

The operation of the knives is con- 
trolled by an automatic throw out and 
stop clutch of simple construction. 
The clutch is hinged, as shown, to a 
lug on the main frame and is thrown 
saddle 
which is midway the 
length of the clutch lever. The clutch 
is held out of gear by means of a pin 


operated 


into gear by a spring in a 


swivelled on 


and roller balanced and 





CoPpING 
CoPpING AND TRIMMING 


PUNCHING 
KNIVES. 


AND 
FITTED 


the eccentric boxes are of cast steel, 
provided with a wearing bushing on 
the inside and top and bottom wear- 
ing plates of hard bronze, necessita- 
ting the use of only a small amount 
material to renew en- 
tirely the original The gears 
are cut from the solid throughout, and 
and balanced. 
60,000 
fitted 
and 


of expensive 
sizes. 
the flywheel is turned 
The 


pounds. 


weighs about 
the 


bronze 


machine 
All 


removable 


bearings are 


with bushings 
are and mounted auxili- 
ary bolted the 


main frame to prevent any mis-align- 


on 
solidly to 


aligned 
castings 


ment of parts, dowel pins being pro- 
vided at each joint. The machine 
is operated by a 15-horsepower West- 


inghouse direct-connected compound- 
wound motor and is geared to make 
sixteen cuts per minute. Fig. 1 


Fic. 2—INTERCHANGEABLE COPING 
WITH GAG 


AND PUNCHING MACHINES 
PUNCHES AND DIE. 

chine is six l-inch holes through 1- 
inch plates. 

At the same plant the Newbold 
company has installed a 48-inch 
gap punch and shear, which is illus- 
trated in Fig. 3 and is designed for 
either structural or plate work. In 
its driving mechanism and other de- 
taits of construction this machine is 
similar to that already described. 
Particular attention has been directed 
to the arrangement of the punches 
with their gags. A feature is the ad- 
justable strippers which can be raised 
or lowered to suit any thickness or 
widened narrowed to suit any 
width any number 
of punches up to the capacity. 

The die blocks rest on a steel base 
which, in turn, is bolted to the main 
the These are 


also 


or 


or accofnmodate 


frame of machine. 


es —— — — 
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Fic. 3—48-1ncH Gap 


fitted with dowels which engage in 
corresponding grooves in the base 
and are held in their positions by a 
clamp, as shown, secured firmly to 
the block. This method insures an 
absolutely true alignment at all times 
as to depth of throat and provides a 
very easy adjustment sideways by 
simply loosening the clamp and mov- 
ing the blocks to and fro as desired. 
The head, gag blocks, die blocks, 
clamp and base are all of steel, while 
the other parts are of material as 
described in the other machine. 

The capacity of the machine as 
shown is four l-inch holes through 
half-inch plate with flat punches and 
up to a l-inch hole in three-quar- 
ter plate with spiral punch. This 
machine is also fitted with top and 
bottom knife holder and knives for 
slitting plates and will handle three- 
quarter-inch plate. The knives are 24 
inches long and the weight of the ma- 
chine is about 30,000 pounds. 

A PROCESS FOR COOLING COKE. 

A process for cooling coke is the 
subject of a patent (U. S. No. 842747) 
granted to Charles E. Arnold, Wil- 
mington, Del. The object in this 
process is to quench the coke without 
giving it an undue amount of moisture. 
The apparatus used is shown in the 
accompanying illustration and com- 
prises a chamber divided into two com- 
partments, the lower one of which is 
filled with coils connected to a suitable 
cooling water supply. The whole re- 
ceptacle is air tight and the upper por- 
tion is reserved for the introduction 
of the burning coke. 

Hot coke being introduced into the 
upper receptacle by suitable means, 
not shown, and the doors sealed, the 
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oxygen in the air in the receptacle is 
quickly exhausted by the burning coke, 
leaving in it only a mixture of nitro- 
gen, carbon dioxide and carbon mon- 
oxide, none of which will support fur- 
ther combustion. These inert gases 
are blown through holes in the bot- 
tom of the coke’ receptacle and 
through the coke and removed from 
the upper portion of the receptacle by 
means of a conduit which leads to the 
lower receptacle containing the cool- 
ing coils. The gases pass over the 
cooling coils, giving up their heat to 
them and are then forced through 
the coke, the operation being repeat- 
ed indefinitely until the coke is suffi- 
ciently cooled. The objects claimed 
to be of advanagein this process are 
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the securing of an absolutely dry coke 
and the production of a stronger coke. 
The importance of dry coke is read- 
ily perceived, as moisture sometimes 
increases the weight of the coke to 
be handled 10 or 12 per cent, and in- 
creases the amount of coke required 
per ton of iron produced in the blast 
furnace, inasmuch as an extra heat 
is required to vaporize the moisture 
in the coke. By increasing the 
strength of the coke certain coals can 
be utilized for coking, which are un- 
available when it is necessary to 
quench them with moisture. 


STEEL BELTING. 

In a recent issue of a German 
technical paper, the use of _ steel 
bands to take the place of leather 
belting for the transmission of power 
is stated to have proved practicable 
after repeated tests by a firm in 
Charlottenburg. According to an 
American consular report, the points 
of superiority claimed for this new 
method for the transmission of power 
are as follows: 

On account of its solidity a much 
narrower band can be used, one- 
sixth of the width of the usual lea- 
ther band being sufficient; as a _ re- 
sult of this, the steel band is not so 
heavy as the usual leather band, and, 
as it can be very tightly adjusted, 
the distance between the engine and 
the machine is not a matter of im- 
portance, as is the case with lea- 
ther belting, where the transmission 
of power is dependent upon the 
weight of the hanging belt; by a 
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unique contact, the slipping is much 
reduced, experiments having shown 
that this does not exceed one-tenth 
of 1 per cent. Careful and repeated 
experiments have shown that the en- 
tire loss of power is very small, and 
as far as can be ascertained will not 
exceed 1 per cent. Further, owing to 
the light weight of the steel belting, 
it is claimed, .the influence of the 
centrifugal force is not so great, per- 
mitting a much increased velocity. 


LEATHER BELT CONSTRUCION 
ALONG NEW LINES. 


A new type of leather belting re- 
cently placed on the market by the 
Laminated Belting Co., 51 Beekman 
street, New York City, possesses a 
number of important features result- 
ing from the unique method employ- 
ed in its manufacture. This belting 
which very properly has been given 
the name of “Edge-On,” is built up 
of a large number of strands cut in 
spiral form from the butt. These 
strands are placed on their edges and 
sewn together, the result being a 
cementless belt. As the strands are 
cut in a circle, it is only necessary to 
increase the depth of the cut to se- 
cure increased thickness in the belt, 
in contrast with the ply on ply meth- 
od ordinarily employed. The accom- 
panying illustration shows the man- 
ner in which the splice is made, the 
feature being that there is no sacri- 
fice of strength resulting; the belt 
is practically endless. Before the 
strands are assembled, they are 
stretched separately and then, when 
they have been laminated together, 
all are stretched equally in the fin- 
ished belt, so that the product is 
practically stretchless when _ placed 
upon the pulleys under proper tension. 
A perfectly plain surface is constant- 
ly presented to the pulleys, there be- 
ing no laps to open, and the method 
of cutting the leather makes the 
belting naturally conform to the shape 
in which it operates. Any length or 
thickness can be secured without im- 
pairment of strength, pliability or 
cohesion. Excellent results have been 
obtained with installations already 
operating. At the plant of the Clark 
thread works in Newark, N. J., a 
main belt 168 feet in length by 21 
inches in width has been in service 
for some time and another 142 feet 
long by 24 inches wide has been or- 
dered. This belting, having no metal 
fastenings in splices or joints, is 
particularly well suited for installation 
in electrical plants. 
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AUTOGENOUS WELDING AND 
ITS APPLICATION TO AU- 
TOMOBILE CONSTRUC- 
TION. 

In dealing with the possible ap- 
plication of autogenous welding to 
the construction and repair of auto- 
mobiles, the writer appreciates that 
the subject is so comparatively new, 
that its practical field of usefulness 
has not yet been clearly and definitely 
defined. It would seem from the ap- 
plications of the process which have 
been carried on abroad, that auto- 
genous welding supplies automobile 
builders with a means of accomplish- 
ing many results, which have _ here- 
tofore been achievable only by costly 

and difficult methods. 

The process consists of placing in 
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gusset plates and sills be united ty 
the welding flame, so as to form one 
solid piece. Pressed steel, drop- 
forged or wrought iron step hangers, 
brackets for jack shafts, springs, 
guards, etc., can be neatly and rapidly 
made one with the frame. Drop-forged 
or cast steel spring horns can be 
firmly united to the pressed steel side 
members of the frame, and wherever 
cracks or unsightly joints might or- 
dinarily be left, these can be com- 
pletely filled and dressed off, making 
a much more finished job than by the 
usual methods. 

Parts which require miid steel cen- 
ters, ‘but should have high carbon 
steel rims, such as gears, can be built 
up by the use of this process. Brass 
handles can be joined to steel shanks, 
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contact the two parts which are to 
be welded, after which the operator 
directs upon the line of junction a 
blow pipe flame, usually of air and 
acetylene, capable of giving a tem- 
perature of at least 1,600 degrees 
Cent. Fusion of the metal takes 
place at the point where the flame 
strikes and the welding of the two 
parts is thus effected. The operator’s 
skill, when 
pieces, consists in stopping the action 
of the flame at the moment when fu- 
sion has proceeded so far that sol- 


operating upon small 


idification is assured, and before it 
has advanced to the point where the 
piece might be destroyed or pierced. 
It is indespensable further that the 
blow pipe flame should not be ox- 
idizing, but rather decidedly reducing. 
In automoblie work, a modified form 
of the Fouche welding burner, em- 


*ploying acetylene and oxygen has 


been found most desirable. 

The chief interest in oxy-acetylene 
process at present is confined to 
welding, which can be used in in- 
numerable ways in connection with 
automoble construction. It is prob- 
able, for example, that nearly all of 
the riveted joints in frame construc- 
tion can be eliminated, and_ the 
pressed steel cross frame members, 


1Abstract of paper by E. S. Foljambe, read 
at the June meeting (Detroit) of the Society 
of Automobile Engineers, 


or brass heads can be affixed to screws 
which require _ steel shanks for 
strength. By the use of this process, 
it would also be possible to make 
many parts which are now turned or 
forged from the solid out of pressed 
steel pieces welded together. <Auto- 
genous welding is also extensively ap- 
plicable to repair work, particularly 
the repair of broken parts. Lugs, or 
peculiarly shaped projections, which 
have been worn or broken off, may be 
replaced easily by this process. 


In discussing the paper, Mr. Ford, 
of the Ford Motor Co. inquired 
whether autogenous welds were of 
sufficient strength to withstand the 
shocks incident to automobiling. Mr. 
Foljambe replied that the weld is per- 
fect, that the strength of the material 
is only slightly reduced and that the 
elongation is not detrimentally depre- 
ciated. Mr. Newman inquired if the 
per cent of reduction of elongation, 
due to welding, was the same, regard- 
less of the per cent of elongation of 
the original material.’ Mr. Foljambe 
replied that this was practically the 


case. 


The Ohio Falls Iron Co., New AI- 
bany, has resumed operating in every 
department, with 500 men at work. 
A large number of orders are said 
to be ahead. 
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SOME FEATURES OF THE STEEL RAIL SITUATION 


An Exhaustive Discussion of the Difficulties 
Confronting the Railroads and the Problems 
to be Solved by the Steel Rail Manufacturers 


The Bessemer steel rai! has a mar- 
velous history. The outgrowth of an 
attempt to make wrought iron cheap- 
ly, it came in just at the time when 
the wrought iron rail was beginning 
to demonstrate its unfitness to stand 
pounding of the larger locomotives of 
the day. It perhaps is not too much 
to say that the Bessemer steel rail 
has made the modern railroad possi- 
ble, and that without it, or its equiv- 
alent, the world’s development would 
be half a century behind its present 
advanced position. And yet, notwith- 
standing all its merits, and its won- 
derful record in the past, no candid 
mind can view the present steel rail 
situation and not be impressed with 
the thought that the steel rail- 
road rail, or perhaps more compre- 
hensively, the railroad track of today, 
is called upon to justify itself in the 
eyes of the public. 

No record of past success, however 
wonderful it may have been, will suf- 
fice to meet the present conditions. 
The changes in methods of transpor- 
tation during the last quarter century, 
the increase in sizes of cars and lo- 
comotives, with the consequent in- 
crease in wheel loads, and in the 
strains produced, have made new de- 
mands upon railroad tracks, and es- 
pecially upon the rail, as the most im- 
portant element in the track. It is 
plain, we think, that modifications at 
some point, and possibly at many 
points, are essential, in order that the 
new conditions may be _ successfully 
met. 

The startling record of rail break- 
ages which has characterized the past 
two or three years, the rapid wear, 
and the almost appalling deteriora- 
tion, due to crushing and flattening, 
of rails in track, have produced an 
outcry against the steel rail, which, 
seconded by the technical press, has 
culminated during the past two years, 
in a charge of criminal negligence on 
the part of those engaged in the man- 
ufacture of this great essential of rail- 
road operation. No one at all con- 
versant with the situation can suc- 
cessfully maintain that the subject is 
not a pressing one. and I am sure 





1Presidential address before American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials at the Atlantic 
City (June, 1908) meeting. 

*Chemist Pennsylvania Railroad, Altoona, Pa. 


By CHartes B. DupLey.’ 


that all will agree that there is neces- 
sity for calm, cool, dispassionate con- 
sideration of the various elements in- 
volved in the problem. 

Changes in Operating Conditions. 

First, let us briefly consider the 
changed conditions. It is surely 
not too much to- say that in 
years the changes in 

in which the rail is 


the past 25 
the conditions 
involved, have in three respects been 
most noteworthy. 1. The average 
speed of trains has been largely in- 
creased. 2. The average wheel loads 
of cars have been increased 75 per 
cent, and of locomotives over 100 
per cent. 3. On some of the larger 
and more important railroads, the vol- 
ume of traffic has increased at least 
300 per cent and perhaps more. 

The influence of increased speed on 
the life of the rail is not easy to esti- 
mate, nor indeed can much that is 
positive be said on this head. Un- 
doubtedly some of the shocks which 
the rail must sustain, are increased 
in severity by higher speed. This, 
we think, is clearly the case when 
a high speed train passes over a loose 
joint. The end of the rail which the 
wheel is approaching, must have a 
more severe blow with a fast train 
than is given by a slower moving one. 
On the other hand, there seems to 
be some evidence that for those 
strains, whose severity is effected by 
the length of time the load is applied, 
the increase in speed may not be so 
injurious an element. 

Increase of Wheel Loads and Traffic. 

The increase in wheel loads is a 
Without go- 


ing into the mathematics involved, and 
unsolved 


more important matter. 
ignoring the apparently 
problem as to whether the rail under 
a moving load sets exactly like a 
beam supported at both ends and 
loaded in the middle, there is seem- 
ingly fairly good evidence that, all 
things else remaining the same, doub- 
ling the wheel load approximately 
doubles the strain in the metal. It 
follows, therefore, when wheel loads 
are doubled, either that the rail sec- 
tion and supports in use at the time 
must have sufficient margin in them 
to safely endure these doubled strains, 
or that some changes are essential. 
The increase in traffic is also a very 


important matter. No point in the 
science of strength of materials, if 
we may use the expression, is appar- 
ently better established, than that re- 
petition of stress, has a direct bear- 
ing on the life of the part so strained. 
There is much indication, and the ev- 
idence is rapidly increasing, that the 
life of a rail, not only as_ regards 
wear, but also as regards its freedom 
from disintegration and breakage, is a 
function of the number of wheel loads 
that pass over it. We are strongly 
inclined to the view, therefore, that 
we are on firm ground when we say 
that even though we grant that the 
rails made 20 to 25 years ago were good 
and gave satisfactory service, it is 
clear that the changed conditions of 
the present day, especially the heav- 
ier wheel loads, and the increase in 
trafic, demand changes in the _ prac- 
tices that were prevalent at that time. 

Improvement by the Railroads. 

Let us examine this matter a little, 
and ask ourselves the question plainly. 
What have the railroads done to meet 
the changed conditions? First and 
foremost, the weight of the rail per 
yard has been increased. As a mat- 
ter of record, it may not be amiss 
to mention the successive steps of this 
With- 


in my Own memory and study of this 


increase on one large railroad. 


subject, the following weights of rail 
have been employed: 56 pounds per 
yard, 60, 70, 75, 85 and 100. The 
increase is quite noticeable, the lat- 
double the 
The battle 
of the sections, or the form in which 


est form being nearly 
weight of that first used. 


the increase of weight has been dis- 
posed, will be referred to later on. 
But it may be said, “It is granted 
that the weight of rail has been in- 
creased, but what evidence is there 
that the increase has been sufficient? 
Is not a rail weighing 110, 120 or even 
130 pounds per yard, essential to meet 
the strains produced by the changed 
conditions above referred to?” Upon 
this point it is possible to say that 
most careful studies have been made, 
using the best obtainable data, and 
making allowances for what is more 
or less unknown and uncertain, and 
that the that the 
weight of rail to carry the increased 


studies indicate 


wheel loads, has been increased more 
rapidly than the wheel loads, and that 
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_the actual strain in the heavier wheel 
loads, is no greater than was the case 
in the lighter rails under the lighter 
wheel loads formerly employed. It 
may be added that, if 12,500 pounds 
per square inch is assumed as a safe 
working stress for such steel as rails 
are made of, the present 85 and 100- 
pound rails show stress well within 
this limit, even under a static wheel 
load of 30,000 pounds, with a dynamic 
augment of 60 per cent of the static 
load. If these studies can be trusted, 
therefore, it would seem that so far 
as the weight of the rail is concerned, 
the railroads have done all that could 
reasonably be required to meet the 
changed conditions with which we are 


dealing. 
More Than Heavier Rails Needed. 


But again it may fairly be asked, 
we think, whether increase in the 
weight of the rail is all that is re- 
quired. No principle of structural con- 
struction is better established, appar- 
ently, than that the support which 
material under strain receives is an 
essential element in its successful be- 
havior. The rail alone cannot carry 
the load. It must be properly sup- 
ported and perhaps failure to prop- 
erly support the rail may account for 
some of the rail failures, of which 
we have heard so much during the 
past few years. Good railroad track 
involves a properly drained sub-grade, 
ballast, ties and rail fastenings, splice 
bars, and other joint material, and the 
proper assistance of these, as well as 
rails. In other words, the rails are 
only one of the elements in the prob- 
lem. It would be manifestly unfair 
to blame the rail for failures which 
may be clearly due to defective sup- 
port or fastenings. What, then, have 
the railroads done during the past 15 
to 20 years, in the way of supporting 
the rail, to enable it to successfully 
meet the changed conditions, we are 
discussing? 

Tie Spacing. 

First, as to ties. It is well known 
that with the advent of the heavier 
rail, some railroads actually dimin- 
ished the number of ties per rail. 
This may have been all right during 
the transition period, but it is mani- 
fest that the strain in the rail is 
increased by such practice. More re- 
cently as the number of heavier cars 
and locomotives has increased, we be- 
lieve the number of ties has been in- 
creased again, until now in the best 
tracks, as many ties are used as can 
successfully be employed, and leave 
room for tamping. It may not be 
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amiss here to call attention to a char- 
acteristic of ties that bids fair to be 
of increased importance as time pro- 
gresses. Owing to the continually di- 
minishing supply of forest products, 
it seems fair to expect that the sup- 
porting face of the ties under the rail, 
will gradually be less as the necessity 
for using smaller ties increases. This 
will clearly lead to an increase in 
strain in the rail, and may _ even 
now be an element in the problem. 
Perhaps the general use of a tie plate 
on wooden ties, or the development 
of an entirely successful steel tie, may 
obviate this difficulty before it be- 


comes too serious. 


Joint, Splice Bars and Ballast. 


The joint and the splice bar and 
fastening have received an immense 
amount of study during the past 20 
years, and while it would probably be 
too much to claim that the problem 
has been completely solved, no accus- 
ation that the railroads have been idle 
in this respect, can be successfully 
maintained. 

The ballast holds the ties in place, 
distributes the strain produced by the 
load to the sub-grade beneath, and 
undoubtedly performs some function 
in drainage. Taken in general, it is 
undoubted that there has been gradual 
increase in ballast, as the wheel loads 
and traffic have increased. That it has 
reached the proper thickness yet, even 
on those tracks which are best main- 
tained, we fancy no one would be 
willing to affirm. We believe there 
are engineers who think that twice 
or even three times the present stand- 
ard thickness of ballast is requisite, 
in order that the load may be prop- 
erly distributed over the supporting 
surfaces beneath. 


Importance of Sub-Grade. 


The sub-grade is the foundation 
and as such is unquestionably one of 
the most important elements in the 
problem. No amount of money spent 
on rails, ties, splices and ballast, will 
give successful results, on an inferior 
sub-grade. Our belief is that the im- 
portance of the sub-grade has not 
been sufficiently appreciated by engi- 
neers in the past. Indeed there are 
indications that rail failures are a 
question of geography. The same rail 
with the same locomotive and cars 
and the same density of traffic, will 
have far less failures, if the sub-grade 
is sandy, porous, and well drained, 
than if the sub-grade is dense, heavy 
clay, which tenaciously holds water, 
and for quite a portion of the year, 
may be called a more or less modified 
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mud hole. The great enemy of the 
trackman is water, and our firm be- 
lief is that if more study had been 
put on the problem of keeping water 
out of the sub-grade, fewer rail fail- 
ures would have characterized the 


past. 
Maintenance of Track. 


The maintenance of track, that is 
the amount of money and labor put 
upon the track to keep it up to its 
work, tamping ties, screwing up track 
bolts, keeping up renewals, giving 
heed to drainage, etc., has necessarily 
increased as the wheel loads have be- 
come heavier, and the density of traf- 
fic has increased. I know of no evi- 
dence that indicates that there has 
been a blameworthy falling off in any 
of these respects, with the advent of 
the heavier rail. It is undoubtedly 
true that track expenses, even with 
the same maintenance of line and sur- 
face, show a tendency to diminish, the 
heavier the rail. It is easy to see why 
this should be so, since the heavier 
and stiffer the beam, the more the 
strains produced by the moving load 
are distributed, and consequently the 
less need that money should be spent 
to cause each minute part of the sup- 
port to do its maximum duty. 

And this brings us to an exceedingly 
interesting phase of the rail problem. 
During the past year or two, in dis- 
cussions and committee meetings over 
rail specifications, the desire on the 
part of some railroad engineers, has 
occasionally cropped out, to have a 
rail of minimum weight per yard, and 
yet so good that even though the 
track might not always in every de- 
tail be kept up to standard, there 
would still be no failures. According 
to their view if the rails were what 
they should be, inferior track main- 
tenance would be a very small matter. 
And singularly enough, it seemed to 
be a little difficult for these engineers 
to see that this unloading of the 
whole problem upon the steel rail 
manufacturers, was not entirely legiti- 
mate and praiseworthy. We hope to 
pay our respects to the steel rail man- 
ufacturers a little later, but we are 
compelled to say that this view of 
the case, does not commend itself to 
us, and that we do not think respon- 
sibility can be so easily shifted to 
other shoulders. No one can be more 
desirous of good rails than we are, 
but failures in track maintenance can- 
not, we think, fairly be put upon the 
rail. On the other hand, we do 
think there is a legitimate question 
connected with this phase of our sub- 
ject. This is, the requisite safety be- 
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ing always maintained, where does 
true economy lie in this contest be- 
tween the rail and the track main- 
tenance? There are three possibilities. 

Considerations of Improved Track. 

1. Would better rails with the same 
weights per yard as are now in use, 
even though obtained at increased 
cost, result in such diminution of 
track expenses, that economy would 
result? 

2. Would the same so-called infer- 
ior grades of steel that is now be- 
ing furnished, with increased weights 
per yard, it being conceded that in- 
creased weights per yard, are not 
essential from the _ standpoint of 
strains, result in such diminution of 
track expenses, that economy would 
follow after paying for the increased 
weights? 

3. Would better steel and increased 
weights per yard, at even still greater 
cost, be followed by such saving in 
other track expenses, that it would 
be true economy to obtain such rails? 

We do not believe the data exist at 
the present time, that would enable 
a satisfactory answer to be given to 
any of these three questions. And yet 
they seem to us to open up an ex- 
tremely important field. It costs a 
certain amount each year to maintain 
a mile of track, including rail re- 
newals, and we have never seen any 
figures, that show that the distribu- 
tion of the expense to each item is 
such that the sum total is a minimum. 
Perhaps better rails, perhaps heavier 
rails, perhaps the two combined, even 
at greater cost for rails, would bring 
about this desired result. 

Returning now to our query as to 
what the railroads have done to meet 
the changed conditions produced dur- 
ing the last 20 years or more, by 
heavier wheel loads, and increase of 
trafic. It is difficult to see how any 
fair minded person can think that the 
railroads taken generally and as a 
whole, have not made a sincere effort 
to meet these changed conditions. It 
is granted that the action taken may 
not always have been the wisest ac- 
tion, that failures and mistakes have 
been made, and indeed, it is un- 
doubted that at times and places, more 
vigorous action should’ have been 
taken, and that too frequently there 
has been a disposition to lay the 
whole burden upon the steel maker, 
and yet notwithstanding all this, it 
would, we think, be hard to maintain 
that there has not been much sincere, 
conscientious and faithful effort on the 
part of the railroads to meet the prob- 


lem due to changed conditions, with 
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which they have been confronted. 
Work ot the Rail Maker. 

Let us turn now to the record of 
the steel rail manufacturer in this 
matter, and ask ourselves calmly and 
dispassionately, what has he done 
during the past 15 or 20 years to as- 
sist in meeting the changed condi- 
tions, about which so much has al- 
ready been said? Has he made better 
steel? Has he spent time and money 
and brain power in faithfully trying 
to improve his product? Has he heart- 
ily and earnestly co-operated with the 
railroad engineer, in his efforts to 
maintain safe transportation of per- 
sons and property? 

3efore trying to answer. these 
questions let us spend a moment with 
this problem of responsibility. It has 
already been hinted several times, that 
there are railroad engineers who would 
be quite willing to put the whole bur- 
den of rail failures on the steel mak- 
ers, and on the other hand, it is quite 
as certain that the steel makers seem 
to have been not only willing, but 
as a matter of fact have againand again 
washed their own hands entirely of re- 
sponsibility in this matter, and claimed 
that it was simply a question for the 
inspectors and engineers. We _ have 
heard them say in effect, not once, 
but many times, “Our mills are open 
to you. Here are the rails. Take 
them or leave them,” thus practically 
putting the whole responsibility of ac- 
cepting and using defective and_ in- 
ferior material upon those who from 
the nature of the case cannot know 
as well as the manufacturer, which are 
good and which are bad, and who 
many times, have no alternative but 
to take what they can get. Not so do 
we understand the relation between 
the producer and consumer. From 
the nature of the case, the producer 
has essential information, that the 
consumer does not have, and on the 
other hand, the consumer has essen- 
tial information that the producer 
does not have, and it is only by work- 
ing together conscientiously, honest- 
ly and harmoniously, that the best re- 
sults can be obtained We _ do. not 
understand that the manufacturer of 
any material for the use ofa public ser- 
vice corporation, where safety to hu- 
man life is involved, can properly as- 
sume an air of indifference, which he as 
the maker of the materials has and the 
consumer does not, or can justly fail 
to co-operate in every reasonable way 
to the end that only safe material 
goes into the, tracks. 

This making of steel rails for use 
under high speed passenger trains, 
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is something more than a mere com- 
mercial proposition. Both the pro- 
ducer and the consumer have great 
responsibilities in this matter, and 
neither can lay them aside or shift 
them upon the other. 


Criticism of Rail Manufacturers. 


Coming back now to our query as 
to the behavior of the steel rail man- 
ufacturers during the past 15 to 20 
years. We are frank to say that with 
the most sincere desire to be strictly 
fair in this matter, we cannot regard 
this behavior as eminently praisewor- 
thy. There has been far too much 
antagonism, far too much __ holding 
back essential information, and far too 
great a failure to co-operate. Many 
within the sound of my voice will 
bear me witness that in conference 
over steel rail specifications, it has 
many times been simply impossible to 
get such information trom the repre- 
sentatives of the steel makers, as 
would enable critical points in the 
specifications to be wisely decided. 
And this is not the worst of the mat- 
ter. Within two years past, entirely 
reputable engineers of railroad com- 
panies, have said in my presence, that 
they had been told by rail manufac- 
turers, that if they did not take the 
rails offered, irrespective of specifi- 
cations and tests, they would not get 
any.. Still further, if I may judge 
from my own experience, it is only 
within the past year or perhaps year 
and a half that it has been possible 
to have what might fairly be called 
a consultation with the experts of the 
steel rail makers, over any point that 
involved the quality of the products, 
in any conciliatory, co-operating way. 
Far too much, we fear, the manufac- 
ture of steel rails has been studied in 
the past, simply from the commercial 


standpoint. 


Quality of the Steel. 


And how about the steel itself? Is 
the steel that goes into rails today 
better or worse than that made 15 
or 20 years ago? It is well known 
that there is a general belief among 
railroad engineers, that the steel in 
rails today is nothing like as good as 
it was 20 or 25 years ago. We are 
not quite able to follow these critics 
to the extent that they want to go 
on this point. Our judgment is that 
in two respects there is reason to think 
the steel in Bessemer rails is inferior 
to that made 25 years ago. 

1. The larger ingots of the present 
day necessarily lead to increased se- 
gregation and in so far as segrega- 
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tion is a serious element in the qual- 
ity of steel, there is little room for 
doubt that the steel in the rails of 
today is inferior to that made some 
years ago. We think it fair to say 
that there is need for further study 
as to how far segregation apart from 
internal physical defects with which it 
is so often associated, is a menace. 
We cannot help wishing that it was 
not in the rail to anything like as 


serious an extent as many analyses 
show it to be, but at the same time, 
if the ingot was. thoroughly sound 
throughout, we should like to study 
segregation farther before feeling will- 
ing to say the final word. 

rapid 


2. In so far as the more 


working of the 3essemer process 
which has seemed to characterize its 
during 


the past 20 years or more, has led to 


full commercial development 
incomplete action between the final ad- 
ditions and the blown metal, and no 
higher finishing temperatures in the 
finished rail, the metal must be infer- 
ior. The making of steel is a chemi- 
cal process, and every chemist knows 
that « all require 
time, and it is to be feared that Bes- 


chemical reactions 
semer metal is, many times, cast in 
mold, before the reactions 
The effect of this is 
certainly bad. Sound 
be obtained in this way, and if the 


the ingot 
are complete. 
ingots cannot 
ingot is unsound, good rails cannot be 
made. Again we are quite well aware 
that high 
on the rail 


finishing temperatures are 
Thin 


flanges by cooling too soon, seem to 


blamed section. 
make it impossible to roll the head at 
the proper finishing temperature, and, 
it is to be confessed, that in as far 
as the section is responsible for too high 
finishing temperature, the steel maker 
But for all 
other causes leading to too high fin- 


cannot fairly be blamed. 
ishing temperatures, it is difficult to 
see how the responsibility is to be 
shifted. 
regard them, just criticisms of the lat- 


Notwithstanding these, as we 


er made Bessemer steel, it is un- 


doubted that a large percentage of 
the output of rails of the last 20 years 
has been approximately as good as 
that previously made. We are in- 
think that 


vigorously denounce the later 


clined to those who so 
made 
steel, forget the enormously increased 
traffic which these rails have carried. 
The lack of reliable figures showing 
comparative tonnage of the earlier and 
later made steel, is a very serious 


handicap in reaching a_ satisfactory 
conclusion in this matter. 
Need for Better Steel. 
But whether the 


earlier or later 


made steel is better or not, it is cer- 
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tain that the need of today is for a 
than that earlier 
greater, the 


steel even better 
made. The 


wheel loads are greater, and the ton- 


speed is 


nage is greater, and the steel to suc- 


cessfully meet these changed condi- 
tions, should also be better. Do we 
find then that during the last 20 years 
conscientious 


Bessemer 


there has been real 
study on the part of the 
steel maker, as to how to make bet- 
ter rails? Are the ingots any less 
unsound, and more free from shrink- 
age cavities, pipes, gas bubbles and 
blow holes? Have any of the sug- 
gested means of overcoming or mini- 
mizing segregation, and diminishing 
the pipe been tried on Bessemer in- 
Have any of the Bessemer steel 
their experts 


gots? 
rail manufacturers or 
contributed something toward the so- 
problem of how to 
Have 


lution of the 
secure safer and better rails? 
they welcomed and seemed willing to 
fairly try suggestions that might pos- 
sibly lead to improvements in their 
products? Have willingly ac- 
cepted more frequent testing, to the 
end that inferior material might be 
kept out of the tracks? In so far as 
they have done honest conscientious 
work in any of these directions, let 
all honor be given them. In so far 
as they have failed, let us not add to 
their shame by discussing this phase 
of our subject farther. 
(To be continued.) 


they 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC INSTALLA- 
TION AT THE MINES OF 
THE PENN IRON MIN- 
ING CO., VULCAN, 

MICH. 

Thomas W. Orbison and Frank H. 
Armstrong, in a paper read at the June 
meeting of the Lake Superior Mining 
Institute, describe the hydro-electric 
plant of the Penn Iron Mining Co. at 
Vulcan, Mich. This is note- 
worthy, because it is the first instance 


plant 


of the exclusive application of electric 
drive to the machinery of a Lake Supe- 
rior iron mine. It is also the first 
mining installation of elec- 
handling 


recorded 
tric driven turbine pumps 
large volumes of water. The use of 
electricity, which was decided upon 


after careful consideration or other 
schemes, was found to be 14 per cent 
cheaper than compressed air, its near- 
est competitor. 
Power is derived from Sturgeon 
Falls on the Menominee river, which 
delivers 2,880 horsepower to the tur- 
bines at ordinary stages of water. 
The generating machinery consists 
of a line of four pairs of 45-inch hor- 


izontal turbines in tandem, built by 
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James Leffel & Co., Springfield, O., di- 
rect-connected to a 1,500-kilowatt, 
three-phase, 60-cycle, 6,600-volt, alter- 
nating current generator furnished by 
the General Electric Co. At a pres- 
sure of 6,600 volts, current is trans- 
mitted to the mines about three miles 
distant, where it is distributed through 
the usual arrangement of sub-stations 
and transformers. 

All the machinery at both the West 
Vulcan and East Vulcan mines is 
driven by electricity. General Elec- 
tric induction motors are used through- 
out. The electrical equipment at the 
mines includes two 200-horsepower 
mine hoists, three 8-inch turbine pumps, 
discharging 900 gallons of water per 
minute and driven by 450-horsepower 
motors, air compressors, machine 
shops, electric light, etc. 

The plant has been in operation for 
some time, and the results of the ap- 
plication of electricity to the mine ma- 
chinery has fully realized all expecta- 
tions, 


Toledo Company  Incorporated.— 
The Toledo Refined Iron & Steel Co., 
Toledo, O., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $200,000 to purchase 
the old Shelby steel tube plant in 
Toledo and engage in the manufacture 
of iron. The  incorporators are: 
William W. Lindsay and William Pat- 
George E. McBride, 
of London, Ont., and William Cav- 
erly and Charles F. Smith, of To- 
ledo. A building of steel 
construction, 210 by 400 feet, will 
be erected and it together with the 
present buildings will be used for 
manufacturing refined and common bar 
promoting the 
enterprise, is saying that 
he has closed contracts with Detroit 
10,000 tons of bar iron 
further quoted as 
months the 


terson, Detroit; 


main 


iron. Mr. Patterson, 


quoted as 


buyers for 
annually. He is 
saying that after six 
plant’s output will be increased by the 
manufacture of angles, harrow teeth 
and like steel products. Mr. Patter- 
son, a former employe of the Steel 
Corporation and the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., controls patents which. the 


Toledo company expects to use. 


The Anniston, Ala. plant of the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. resumed operating July 
14, extensive repairs having been com- 


pleted. 


The Milwaukee Engineers’ Society, 
P. Worden, of the Wor- 
held its 
Whitefish 


of which E. 
den-Allen Co., is 
annual recently at 
Bay, near Milwaukee. 


president, 


picnic 
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THE BELT CONVEYOR’ 


Although little has been written on 
this subject, the prediction made 23 
years ago has been realized, and to- 
day millions of tons of -ore, stone, 
earth, coal, etc., are successfully 
moved on belt conveyors. This type 
of conveyor has firmly established it- 
self in.a field of its own. 

In 1890, Thomas’ Robins Jr., to 
whose efforts, in a large measure, the 
success of the modern belt conveyor is 
due, visited the Edison mines in New 
Jersey, where he saw rubber belts 
used for handling ore in the concen- 
trating plant; and while they handled 
enormous quantities with little power, 
the belts, the best they could buy, 
lasted but a few months. Mr. Rob- 
ins subsequently conducted a long ser- 
ies of experiments to determine the 
proper belt construction, and the best 
compounds of rubber to withstand the 
abrasion of the material carried. Small 
rubber samples, each mixed differently, 
were exposed to the action of a pow- 
erful sand blast for the same period 
of time and the effects noted. These 
tests extended over a period of nearly 
two years. The result was that in 
1892 belts were made which wore for 
four years under the identical condi- 
tions that had destroyed the old belts 
in three months. 

Previous to arriving at the modern 
conveyor, we note the following evolu- 
tionary stages: Flat belts in wooden 
troughs; flat belts on rollers; flat belts on 
rollers, the runways being provided 
with wooden flash boards; _ spool 
shaped rollers; concave rollers, and 
finally the modern roller or idler, con- 
sisting of a series of small pulleys, 
equal in diameter, and arranged in dif- 
ferent planes, producing a _ trough- 
shaped belt with minimum wear due 
to slip. 

The troughing idlers should’ be 
spaced as follows, depending upon the 
weight of material carried: On 12- 
inch to 16-inch belts, 4%4 feet to 5 feet 
apart; 18-inch to 22-inch, 4 feet to 
41% feet; 24-inch to 30-inch, 3% feet to 
4 feet; 32-inch to 36-inch, 3 feet to 
314 feet. 

Oil, which always causes rapid de- 
terioration of the rubber, should not 
be used in the lubrication of the 
idlers. Grease lubrication through 
hollow shafts is generally adopted. 

Belts made of a great variety of 





1Abstract of paper presented at the De- 
troit meeting (June, 1908) of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

“Chief Engineer, Robins New Conveyor Co., 
Chicago. 





By C. Kemsie BALpwin.? 


substances have been used on convey- 
ors. Stitched canvas and woven cot- 
ton belts are used, to some extent, but 
generally their service is not satisfac- 
tory, mainly, because it is impos- 
sible to waterproof them thoroughly. 
The main claim of these belts is low 
first cost, but they should not be 
used on permanent installations, par- 
ticularly where out of doors, or where 
subject to atmospheric changes. The 
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rubber covered belt is more generally 
used than any other type. 

Briefly, rubber belts are made as 
follows: The duck is run through the 
calender, which consists of a. series 
of heated rolls. This machine coats 
the duck with rubber, known as 
“friction.” This frictioned duck is 
then cut into the proper widths and 
the belt is laid up to the desired num- 
ber of plies, the operator using a hand 
or power roller to cause the plies to 
stick together. The cover is then 
put on and the belt put in the vul- 





canizing press, where it is subjected to 
heat and pressure. The belts are 
stretched before being vulcanized. It 
will be noted that the belt consists 
of three parts: First, the duck, which 
gives tensile strength; second, “fric- 
tion,” which cements the plies of duck 
together; third, the rubber cover 
which protects the duck from mois- 
ture and abrasion. 

The longitudinal seams in the belts 
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should be located with the utmost 
care. When properly placed, they 
cause no trouble, but when located 
at random, vexatious difficulties are 
often encountered. Too much stress 
cannot be laid upon _ selecting the 
proper rubber compounds for the belt 
coating. It is this coating which pro- 
tects the belt from abrasion and deter- 
mines whether its life shall be three 
months or three years. Rubber belts 
are absolutely waterproof only when 
the cover is intact, as the friction 
coats only the surface of the duck and 
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is not ‘absorbed by it. Both cotton 
and rubber belts therefore, lack the 
property of being completely water- 
proof. The only belt, which, to the 
writer's knowledge, posseses _ this 
quality, is the Dick’s Balata belt. This 
belt is not only waterproof, but it 
possesses about 20 per cent greater 
tensile strength than a rubber belt 
of the same number of plies, due to 
the more closely woven fabric and 
the greater strength of balata as a 


friction. 

There are two points which deter- 
mine the number of plies of duck 
making up a conveyor belt. 1. There 


must be sufficient tensile strength; 2, 
the belt should have enough stiffness 
to support the load properly between 
the idlers. The stress on the belt 
should not exceed 18 to 20 pounds 
per inch per ply on rubber belts, 
which may be ‘increased 20 per cent 


on Balata belts. Where the 
power required is small, the _ stiff- 
ness of the belt fixes the num- 


ber of From 12 inches to 
14 inches they should not be under 
3 ply; 16 inches to 20 inches, not 


under 4 ply; 22 inches to 28 inches, 


plies. 


not under 5 ply; 30 inches to 36 
inches, not under 6 ply. 
Vulcanized and _ lapped 
splices, copper tacks and metallic lac- 
ing have all been tried in joining con- 
Metallic lacing has given 


cemented 


veyor belts. 
the most satisfaction. 

The belt conveyor has one great ad- 
vantage over most other types of 
conveyors, in that it may be driven 
from any point in its length. When 
properly designed, the drive located 
at the tail or loading end will prove 
This 


to apply the 


as satisfactory as at the head. 
feature of being able 
power to the conveyor at any point 
in its length is of great value in the 
design of plants, particularly with con- 
veyors of large capacity. 

It is frequently desirable to drive 
another, 


one conveyor through 


using the conveyor belt to. trans- 


mit the power. For example, in 
a system of four conveyors, A, B, C 
and D, material was fed to A, which 
and C to D. 


point 


discharged to B, B to C 
A motor was located at the 
where B discharged to C. Power was 
transmitted from the head of B 
through the belt, and A was _ con- 
nected by suitable gears and chain to 
the tail of B. 
was driven at the tail end and D was 
geared to the head of C. It will be 
noted, therefore, that the four units 


Similarly, conveyor C 


geared to a single motor lo- 


cated at a convenient point along the 


were 


line and arranged so that they all 
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started or stopped at the same time. 

The driving machinery for the belt 
Power 
is applied to one or more pulleys over 
which the These 
pulleys should have heavy arms and 


conveyor is extremely simple. 


conveyor passes. 
rims with extra high crowns. They 
should be secured to the shafts by 
keys and set screws. Formerly, the 
driving pulleys were increased in dia- 
meter as the duty increased, so as to 
obtain a greater arc of contact. ‘In 
recent years multiple drives have been 
used on the longer conveyors with 
the most satisfactory results. 

The following table gives the mini- 
mum size of driving pulleys which 
should be used on the various widths 
of belt, dependent on the number of 


plies: 
Table I—Minimum Size of Driving 
Pulleys. 
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Most conveyors receive material at 
one end, or at various points in their 
length, and discharge it over the head 
pulley. When necessary to discharge 
at points along the belt, either fixed 
or movable trippers are used. The 
fixed tripper consists of two pulleys, 
one located above and ahead of the 
other. The belt passes over the up- 
per pulley and then over the lower, 
in such a manner that the material 
is discharged from the belt into a 
chute, which will carry it to the side 
movable or 


of the conveyor. The 


traveling tripper is similar to the 
fixed tripper, except that it is mount- 
ed on a truck running on a_ track 
along the line of the conveyor. Thus 
material may be discharged at any 
point. Such trippers are moved either 
by hand, wire rope, or they are self- 
propelled, taking power directly from 
the conveyor belt. Some are auto- 
matic and self-reversing. 


When the material handled is damp, 
it is advisable to provide some mech- 
anism to clean the belt, after it 
passes over the discharge pulley, oth- 
erwise, a small quantity will be re- 
tained on the return belt. 


One of the most important features 


of belt 


conveyor design is that of 
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providing chutes, which will properly 
load the material onto the belt. Im- 
properly designed chutes wil ruin the 
highest grade belts in a few weeks, 
when they should last for years. The 
material should be delivered to the 
belt in the direction of belt 
travel, and as _ nearly as_ possi- 
ble at the same _ speed, so that 
it will go from the chute to the 
belt with the least possible shock or 
jar. 

3elt conveyors may be built to 
handle practically any quantity of 
material, which may be fed to them. 
The following table gives the capac- 
ity, maximum size of lumps and ad- 
visable speed for the different widths 
of belts. This table is based on an 
even and @ontinuous flow of material 
to the conveyor and in choosing width 
and speed, a full knowledge of the 
local operating conditions, and char- 
acter of the material, is necessary so 
that the table may be used with judg- 
ment. 


Table II—Belt Capacity and Speed. 
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24 8 1850 93 400 7400 370 
30 14 2900 145 450 13050 653 
36 18 4200 210 500 21000 1050 


The power required to drive a belt 
conveyor depends upon a great vari- 
ety of conditions, such as the spac- 
ing of idJers, type of drive, thickness 
of belt, inclination of conveyors, ete. 
The following formula when judicious- 
ly used will give the horsepower re- 
quired to drive a conveyor. 


C = power constant from table; T 
= load in tons per hour; L = length 
of conveyor between centers in feet; 
H = vertical height in feet that ma- 
terial is lifted; S = belt speed in feet 

= width of belt in 
inches. For level conveyors, horse- 
C T L += 1,000. For. in- 
clined conveyors, horsepower = C T 
L + 1,000 + T H + 1,000. Add for 
each movable or fixed tripper, horse- 
power in column 3 of table. Add 
20 per cent to horsepower for each 
conveyor under 50 feet in length. 
Add 10 per cent to horsepower for 
between 50 and 100 
The above figures do 


per minute; B 


power 


ea ch conveyor 
feet in length. 
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not include gear friction, should the 
conveyor be driven by gears. 


Table I1I—Power Required for Given 


Load. 
1 2 3 4 5 
Cc Cc Horsepower 
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30 0.167 0.117 24 6 8 
36 0.157 0.112 a 6 10 


The arrangement of the conveyors 
and the uses to which they can be 
put are limited only by the ingenuity 
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CONCRETE DOCK FOR THE UP- 
SON NUT CO’S CLEVELAND 
FURNACE. 

At the Cleveland blast furnace of 
the Upson Nut Co., Cleveland, on the 
Cuyahoga river is being constructed a 
new concrete ore dock to replace the 
old wooden one which has become ob- 
solete. The new dock was designed 
by Frazier & Fox, consulting engi- 
neers, Cleveland, and the contract for 
its construction was let to the Great 
Lakes Dredge & Dock Co. 

Two sections, termed the north dock 
and south dock, 308 feet and 511 feet 
long, respectively, are being built. The 
concrete rests on a foundation consist- 
ing of four rows of oak piles. The 
piles in the outer row are 45 feet 
long, those in the two center rows are 
35 feet long, while those in the inner 
row are 30 feet. 

The first row of piles is backed by 


He Pe Ho how Bobobol 
City Dock Line 
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of the designer. Some idea of the 
field covered by the belt conveyor 
can be obtained when we_ consider 
that it may be used to handle coal in 
all sizes, stone, sand, gravel, concrete 
materials, mixed concrete, ore, earth, 
wood, pulp, small packages, salt or 


chemicals. 


The American Anti-Accident Asso- 
ciation, of which Thomas D. West, of 
Sharpsville, Pa., is president, has 
asked the press of the United States 
to make special features of accidents, 
their causes, etc., with a view to les- 
sening their number by arousing pub- 
lic attention to them. 

The torch was applied to the No. 2 
stack of the Woodward Iron Co.’s 
blast furnace plant July 14. The stack 
has just been rebuilt. 


Detail Of Tie Rod 
Fic, 1—PrLan or Nortuo Dock SHOWING SYSTEM OF 





a 9-inch wall of sheet piling made 
of three 3-inch planks interlocked. The 
space behind the sheet piling is filled 
with sand, faced on top with a 3-foot 
layer of stone or slag, upon which the 
concrete rests. The heads of the 
piles are bedded in the concrete. The 
dimensions and general shape of the 
dock are shown by the accompanying 
drawings. Two oak wales spaced 5 
feet apart are on the face of the dock, 
forming a buffer for incoming vessels. 
The upper wale timbers are 12 by 12 
inches; the lower 12 by 14. The dock 
is provided with cast iron mooring 
posts set 2 feet 9 inches from the face 
of the pier and spaced 40 feet apart. 
These mooring posts are fastened to 
the concrete by 2-inch bolts fitted on 
the lower ends with washers’ and 
square heads. Three reinforcing rods 
are placed diagonally in the pier un- 
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der each mooring post. The toe of the 
pier is also reinforced with bent rods, 
as is shown on the drawing. 

Careful attention has been given to 
the problem of properly stiffening and 
anchoring the dock. One and three- 
eighths-inch rods, spaced 7 feet apart and 
cased in 2'%-inch pipes tie the lower 
front and rear wales together. The 
upper front wale is held in place by 
11%4-inch rods, spaced 5 feet centers 
and cased in 2'%-inch pipe. 

The rear row of piles under the 
dock carries along its upper end two 
60-pound steel rails, bedded in con- 
crete and running the full length of 
the pier. These rails serve to stiffen 
the dock and also to tie the rear row 
of piles together. Resting on the 
rails every 7 feet is a special casting 
or saddle, to which the anchor rods 
are fastened. Each anchor rod _ is 
connected to the dock by two 13- 
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Tie Rops. 


inch round rods, which extend for 12 
feet into the concrete mass, termin- 
ating in a washer and nut embedded 
near the face of the pier. 

The dock is anchored by two rows 
of oak piles situated 47 and 77 feet 
inland from the face of the pier. The 
piles are driven in groups of two, the 
groups being spaced 7 feet and 14 
feet, center to center, in the outer 
and inner rows, respectively. These 
piles are tied together with steel rails 
in the same manner as the rear row of 
piles under the dock. Two rails are 
used on the inner row and four on the 
outer row of anchor piles. The in- 
ner and outer rows are tied to each 
other by 134-inch round rods spaced 
14 feet apart, while the outer row is, in 
its turn, tied to the dock by 134-inch 
and 2-inch rods spaced 7 feet apart. The 
ends of the tie rods are provided with 
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nuts and washers, which bear on cast 
iron saddles fitting over the steel rails, 
as is clearly shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. The heads of both 
rows of anchor piles, as well as the 
anchor rods, are surrounded by con- 
crete, thus forming a _ permanent 
structure. 

In building the dock, the inner row 
of anchor piles was driven first, fol- 
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ORDERS RECEIVED 

Indianapolis, Ind. July 20.—The 
Columbia Meter Co., manufacturer of 
electric and other meters, was reor- 
ganized last week with $10,000 capi- 
tal. Stockholders and directors of the 
reorganized company are G. A. 
Schaffer, W. H. Pugh, and Thomas G. 


Lee. The company has been in busi- 


ness about two years. 








Reinforcing Rods 
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operate with a full force of employes 
and work full time. The motor com- 
pany is making additions to its plant 
that will enable it to turn out 6,000 
automobiles next season. f 
The Atlanta Rolling Mill & Tin- 
plate Co., Atlanta, owned largely by 
Indianapolis capitalists, resumed ope- 
rating last week with a full force of 
236 men. The plant had been closed 
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Fic. 2—SEcTION 


lowed by each outer row in order 
until the face of the pier was reached. 
After the piles had been driven, the 
sheet piling was placed, the sand and 
slag filled in and the concrete laid. The 
proportions of the concrete mixture 
for the sub-aqueous work is 1:3:5, ce- 
ment, sand and broken stone, respect- 
ively; for the super-aqueous work, the 
concrete mixture is, 1:3:6. 

The south dock and north dock are 
is now under’ construction, and 
similar in construction. This work 
it is expected that the dock will be 
completed early in September. 
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oF Nortu Dock, Upson Nut Co., CLEVELAND FURNACE, 


Cornelius F. Fosson,  secretary- 
treasurer of the Vincennes Pipe & 
Casting Co., Vincennes, has applied to 
the county courts for a receiver. He 
owns ten shares of stock in the com- 
pany and asserts that directors of the 
company refuse to advance any more 
money for raw material and_ labor. 
The liabilities are about $14,350 but 
it is understood the assets are ample 
to cover them. 

The Maxwell-Brisco Motor Co., 
Newcastle, has placed a large order 
for castings with the Newcastle Foun- 
dry Co., enabling that company to 


for about ten weeks. Some time ago 
operating was resumed in the plant 
but difficulty was experienced in 
getting enough material to keep the 
men busy. Ample material has now 
been obtained to keep the plant run- 
ning for several weeks. 


Col. Otto H. Falk, vic: president of 
the Falk Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, is 
being prominently mentioned as a Re- 
publican candidate for governor of 
Wisconsin. Col. Falk is oné of the 
well known Wisconsin iron men and 
is prominent in political circles. 
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BOILER MANUFACTURERS’ CONVENTION 


Weighty Reasons Given for More Rigid State and 
National Boiler Inspection Legislation—Steel Men 
Progress in Turning Out Better Material. 


Tell of 


The opening session of the 20th an- 
nual convention of the American Boil- 
er Manufacturers’ Association, held at 
Atlantic City, July 14, 15 and 16, was 
devoted almost entirely to the two 
features of the convention; the report 
of the committee on uniform specifi- 
cations read by Chairman E. D. Meier 
and a paper by H. J. Hartley, of the 
William Cramp & Sons Ship & En- 
gine Building Co., of Philadelphia, on 
“Necessity for Uniform Laws Cover- 
ing Construction and Inspection of 
3oilers.” The committee report is a 
valuable contribution in that it con- 


’ 


tains a careful 
principal points of difference between 
specifications of the 


summary of the 


the standard 
American Boiler Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the provisions of the Mas- 
sachusetts statute governing boiler in- 
spection, and of the rules promul- 
gated by the chief inspector of the 
department, who 
board of boiler 


boiler inspection 
presides over the 
rules created under that statute, Jos- 
eph H. McNeill. Col. Meier took oc- 
casion justly to compliment the ex- 
perience and intelligent study brought 
to the task of formulating these rules 
by this board which was published last 
March. 

The meeting was held Wednesday 
morning, the attendance being about 
as usual, although great expectations 
for an unusually large turnout had 
been entertained. In the absence of 
President M. F. Cole, of Newnan, Ga., 
First Vice President T. M. Rees, of 
Pittsburg, presided. The report of the 
committee on uniform specifications, 
which was composed of E. D. Meier, 
chairman; Thomas M. Rees, H. J. 
Hartley and George N. Riley, is in 
part as follows: 

Committee’s Report. 

There have been two important de- 
velopments growing out of the activ- 
ities of this committee and the sanc- 
tion of their work by previous con- 
ventions. The first of these events 
was the passage, in 1907, of “An Act 
Relative to the Operation and Inspec- 
tion of Steam Boilers” by the legis- 
lature of the state of Massachusetts. 
The second was the appointment, by 
President Theodore Roosevelt, of a 
commission on revision of laws re- 


lating to safety of life at sea. The 
necessity of such a commission was 
first pointed out by our association 
in our convention at Buffalo in 1901. 
The appointment by President Roose- 
velt, of a commission of five experts 


to revise these laws may justly be 
claimed by us as the culmination of 
our labors. 

The chairman and one of the mem- 
bers of this committee, being also 
members of the committee on _ uni- 
form boiler specifications of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, 
made a report to that society June 25, 
1908. In this report we confine our- 
selves mainly to the question of ma- 
terials as the subject most pertinent 
to the work of the society mentioned. 
It appears that the board of boiler 
rules of the state of Massachusetts 
had before them our uniform specifi- 
cations of 1898—as amended in 1905— 
and then followed them in most par- 
ticulars. But in the: classification of 
boiler plate they vary slightly from 
us. They also have a very carefully 
prepared homogeneity test. In the 
chemical properties they have adopted 
the specifications of the American Soci- 
ety for Testing Materials. These are 
decidedly too easy, as pointed out by 
your chairman in a report to that soci- 
ety. They permit slightly higher 
phosphorus than the American Boiler 
Manufacturers’ Association  specifica- 
tions. We claimed further, that there 
was at present no sound reason for 
permitting a higher percentage of 
phosphorus in acid than in basic 
steel, and that the sulphur for all 
three classes of plate is too high. 

The bending test in the Massachu- 
setts law is the same as ours, ex- 
cept that they allow no limit of thick- 
ness, but expect plate of any thick- 
ness to be bent down double on it- 
self. This we believe will have to be 
modified for very thick plates such as 
are used in the marine boilers. The 
Massachusetts rules go into much 
more detail than our specifications: 

Iron rivets in single 


shear hia wie ae o 1.2 SCHOOL POURES 
Iron rivets in double 

AST a eee er aoe 70,000 pounds 
Steel rivets in  sin- 

we ole) ae 42,000 pounds 
Steel rivets in double 

shear 78,000 pounds 


giving the maximum shearing strength 
of rivets per square inch of cross sec- 
tional area. 

Important provisions in regard to 
the connections of safety valves in 
boilers are given also. Cast iron is 
prohibited for discs and seats, and no 
safety valve may exceed 5 inches in 
diameter. Valves are provided for 
on every steam outlet from a_ boiler, 
except safety valves. This is a great 
element of safety for boiler repairers; 
therefore much to be commended. 

The factors of safety prescribed are 
somewhat higher than those of our 
specifications. Where ours run from 
4144 to 5, the Massachusetts rules exact 
from 5 to 6, according to various cir- 
cumstances. Boilers are rated at 3 
horsepower per square foot of grate 





area, which is very low for present 
conditions of steam making, and would 
be true only where low grades of an- 
thracite are used. With good bitum- 
inous coal 7 horsepower per square 
foot of grate area is the general prac- 
tice. The hydrostatic test is fixed at 
50 per cent above working pres- 
sure, as against 1/3 excess by the 
American Boiler Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation rules. 

Excellent examples are given for the 
efficiency of joints, running as follows: 

Single riveted lap joint.... 0.576 


Double riveted lap joint.. 0.739 
Triple riveted, double butt 
MME tes leseivee Sed dite a ots 0.829 
Quadruple riveted double 
DCS REDND coe Lisa 3 obs aos 0.937 


The curious anomoly is seen in per- 
mitting open-hearth flange or boiler 
steel for the combustion chambers and 
furnaces, and prohibiting it for shells, 
drums and butt straps. This pro- 
vision was explained to your chair- 
man as being a temporary one, the 
intention being to eliminate open- 
hearth flange or boiler steel altogeth- 
er from boilers, and insisting on the 
use of fire box and extra soft steel. 
Cast steel is given more prominence 
than it deserves, as any boiler manu- 
facturer who has suffered loss from 
the porosity of steel castings will 
agree. But cast iron is eliminated 
from boiler work in a number of 
parts, and wrought or cast steel speci- 
fied so that the best practice will soon 
leave wrought steel only. Pressure 
parts of superheaters must be steel. 
All boilers built or imported into the 
state of Massachusetts after May 1, 
1908, must conform to these rules, and 
must be stamped “Massachusetts 
Standard” with a running number for 
each shop. 

The staying of the exposed portion 
of flat heads of horizontal tubular 
boilers is very carefully prescribed, 
and examples given for small heads. 
The limit of length of a longitudinal 
joint is fixed at 12 feet. This is a good 
provision, as was shown by the tests 
of standard steel drums _ tested by 
your committee in Chicago in 1893. 

It is well known that for the past 
40 years the builders of locomotive 
boilers have punched their tube holes, 
and it is the almost universal prac- 
tice to punch rivet holes for land 
boilers. 

Your committee believes that the 
closest scrutiny and tests of the ma- 
terials which go into the boiler are of 
prime importance, and that a material 
which has to be so gingerly treated 
that it cannot be punched with safety, 
is not fit to go into a boiler at all. 

George Hartley said from the point 
of view of the large buyer that he 
had found much confusion exists as 
between specifications in vogue in dif- 
ferent localities, and this resulted in 
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an equal confusion as between different 
bidders when manufacturers of differ- 
ent localities competed for certain 
work. An instance was related by 
one member where it had come to his 
ears that. a competitor had asked the 
steel company to mark the steel one 
grade while selling him another. It 
was then explained that the steel com- 
pany in question refused to do this. 
Pressure Limit. 

E. M. Wilkinson, of Oswego, N. Y., 
in connection with pressure on_hori- 
zontal tubular boilers stated that in 
Oswego specifications had been drawn 
a short time ago for three boilers 84 
inches: diameter, 18 feet long, to carry 
160 pounds working pressure. The 
speaker held that if the diameter is 
to be limited there should also be a 
limit placed on pressures, and that 
160 pounds on a boiler of that type 
is exceeding the safe limit. Jeing 
asked by Mr. Scannel what was the 
thickness of the shells, the speaker re- 
plied that that was left to the option 
of the manufacturers. In his opinion 
such boilers should be built of plate of 
not exceeding %-inch in_ thickness. 
Three years ago he had built boilers 
of 84 inches diameter under Hartford 
specifications, plates not less than 9/16 
inches thick, working pressure 150 
pounds. The concern for whom they 
were intended was not actually 
using over 100 pounds pressure in its 
other boilers, and the engines were not 
adapted to above that; yet the owners 
insisted on the new boilers being 150 
pounds pressure in order that as the 
boilers got older they might have 
more leeway on inspection. As a re- 
sult, the boilers having to be made 
in three courses, the circular seams 
near the bridge, the hottest part of 
the fire, were of such thickness, that 
together with the poor quality of the 
water used, after the boilers had been 
in commission six months, the plates 
commenced to open on the girth seam 
near the bridge wall, and it cost $1,100 
to make necessary repairs. The pres- 
sure had to be cut down as a con- 
sequence. 

Mr. Scannel asked if scale collected 
more quickly on 5¢-inch than %-inch 
plate? The speaker replied that it 
would depend on conditions; he had 
seen scale collect more quickly’ on 
7/16-inch than 9/16-inch. 

Mr. Hartley in presenting his pa- 
per to the association said that it was 
not with: the object of presenting 
anything new in the manufacture of 
boilers but merely to present for con- 
sideration and discussion the import- 
ance, feasibility and necessity of 
urging the enactment of national uni- 
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form boiler inspection laws as a com- 
pulsory means of preventing, or at 
least minimizing, the loss of human 
life and destruction of valuable prop- 
erty, resulting incidentally, from acci- 
dents to steam generating apparatus. 
The speaker said that out of 46 re- 
quests, by letter, replies were received 
from 39 states to the effect that they 
had no state laws or any legal require- 
ments governing the inspection § of 
boilers; 5 states have laws, 11 have 
inadequate provisions embodied in 
their factory inspection laws. But 
not a single state has what should 
be recognized as legal requirements 
calling for a systematic and _ obliga- 
tory inspection under such rules and 
regulations as would prove satisfactory 
to anyone familiar with the necessities 
regarding the safety of life and prop- 
erty from boiler accidents. That 
more and better laws have not been 
enacted is not the fault of the Ameri- 
can Boiler Manufacturers’ Association, 
which as far back as 1890, at its 
third convention, held in New York, 
made a report in favor of a uniform 
inspection law for the United States 
and territories. Notwithstanding that 
there has been up to the present 
time no rigorous and systematic boil- 
er inspection federal law enacted, yet 
there has been a partially compelling 
influence through the American Boiler 
Makers’ Association so far as its mem- 
bership goes requiring in the construc- 
tion of boilers the use of the most ac- 
ceptable material. If this influence 
could be made absolutely imperative 
through the adoption of appropriate 
laymen 


legislation it would deter 


from purchasing and accepting the 
product of unscrupulous builders of 
boilers, and there would be an incen- 
tive for all boiler manufacturers to 
material or 
Many 


employ neither inferior 
workmanship in construction. 
of the present municipal ordinances 
and regulations with respect to boiler 
construction and maintenance are obso- 
lete as to their requirements, and if 
they ever met existing conditions at 
the time they were originally enacted 
have long since ceased to represent 
modern practice and conditions. The 
Phila- 


explained, and it was 


method of test employed at 
delphia was 
stated that the following particulars 
are obtained by the method in use 
there, viz.: (1) a determination of the 
structural strength of boiler; (2) a de- 
termination of the character of work- 
manship; (3) a determination of the 
“hidden defects,” or those that can- 
not well be discovered by the hammer 
and eye test; (4) a complete and 
continued knowledge of the structural 
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conditions of the boiler; all of which 
is recorded in the Department of 
Public Safety for reference, as long as 
the boiler is in use. As proof of the 
efficiency of the system, which is a 
self supporting one, there has not 
been a boiler explosion in that city 
of any consequence for 20 years, al- 
though there are some 8,000 boilers in 
use there. 
Need of Inspection. 

The most conclusive argument in 
favor of a good uniform inspection 
law, properly may be 
summed up in a paragraph, by quoting 
from the well known journal of the 
Hartford Boiler Inspection and Insur- 
ance Company, which is as follows: 

From 1879 to 1907, inclusive, incom- 
plete statistics show that there have 
been in the United States during that 
time, 8,512 boiler explosions, an aver- 
age of 304 per year, the number of 
people killed thereby amounting to 
8,433, an average of 301 per year. 

The statistics for the year 1907 show 
the number of boiler explosions dur- 
ing that year to be 471; the number 
of people killed, 300; injured, 420, or 
a total of 720 people killed and in- 
jured during one year from boiler ex- 
plosions. 

This represents 40 more explosions 
in 1907 than in the year preceding, 
1906. 


Wednesday an informal discussion 


enforced, 


was had upon matters of general in- - 


terest, which was opened by a feview 
of the work of the association in 
its endeavor to obtain a higher grade 
of boiler plate and to reduce the 
sulphur contents, etc., and also giv- 
ing the history of the movement for 
uniform inspection laws, by Cclonel 
Meier. He especially mentioned C-. 
M. Schwab, of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, the especial guest of 
honor of the convention, as being one 
who had at an early date exhibited 
a willingness to meet the boiler manu- 
facturers half way in their efforts to 
obtain a better quality of steel for 
boiler plate, and who had given them 
valuable aid in this direction. Colonel 


Meier, for the benefit of those new. 


members who were not conversant 
with the matter gave a review briefly 
of the work done in influencing a re- 
vision of the marine inspection laws 
by the government, a matter that is 
now well under preparation and from 
which the best results are to be ex- 
pected. 

William  L. representing 
the Carnegie Steel Co., took an active 


] lirsch, 


part in the discussion from the stand- 
point of the steel manufacturers. He 
complimented Colonel Meier on hav- 
ing borne along with other manufac- 
turers very patiently with the steel 
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manufacturers, who on their part had 
been constantly endeavoring to im- 
prove the quality of their product. 
In the early days of the acid process 
it was found difficult to eradicate the 
impurities, but by the aid of chemistry 
and the study of experts great im- 
provement has been accomplished, and 
manufacturers are ready to take for- 
ward steps constantly as fast as new 
developments come along that will 
make it possible to do so practically. 
This is not only desired by manufac- 
turers to meet the demands of do- 
mestic trade but to enter fully and 
effectively into foreign markets. 

Steel manufacturers however are not 
infallible, and there yet remains a 
large field for further inquiry and in- 
vestigation which they are carrying 
on all the time at great expense in 
the hope of securing ultimately all 
that can be wished for. Every year 
advances are being made in this di- 
rection. As an illustration of the 
effect of heat and an understanding of 
its laws as applied to the manufacture 
of steel, the speaker said that he had 
seen a steel plate bent cold flat on 
itself without injury, and then the op- 
posite end of the same piece heated 
to a cherry red and turned over flat 
without fracture; but the same piece 
of plate when subjected to about 
500 degrees, Fahr., and then bent flat 
will crack like glass. In reply to the 
question as to why it was more diffi- 
cult to reduce to the minimum of 
phosphorus and sulphur acid steel 
rather than basic steel, the speaker 
said that the acid process being a 
melting one, and the basic effected 
chemically, in the methods today «m- 
ployed in the basic process the phos- 
phorus goes out with the slag, and 
the manufacturer is able to give the 
consumer basic steel with phosphorus 
almost nil. The sulphur is, however, 
still there to some extent, and will in 
the best practice range from 0.025 to 
0.04 per cent.; and at present there 
seems to be no way of overcoming 
this ratio. 

Detroit in 1909. 

At the Wednesday afternoon ses- 
sion, Detroit was selected as next 
place of meeting, 1909, and the fol- 
lowing officers elected to serve for 
the ensuing year: President, E. D. 
Meier, New York; secretary, J. D. 
Farasey, Cleveland; treasurer, Jos. F. 
Wangler, St. Louis; first vice presi- 
dent, T. M. Rees, Pittsburg; second 
vice president, J. Don Smith, Charles- 
ton, S. C.; third vice president, W. A. 
Brunner, Phillipsburg, N. J.; fourth 
vice president, H. D. McKinnon, Bay 
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City, Mich.; fifth vice president, M. 
A. Ryan, Duluth. 

Thursday night, at a banquet, Presi- 
dent Meier, Charles M. Schwab, of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
Thomas A. Dailey, J. D. Farrasey, 
George Slate, of The Boiler Maker. 
W. H. S. Bateman and others, spoke 
in response to toasts. 


TESTING MATERIAL CONGRESS. 

The fifth congress of the Inter- 
national Association for Testing Ma- 
terials represented in this country by 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, will be held in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, early in September, 1909. 
Arrangements for this congress are 
already actively in progress, and the 
indications are that it will prove the 
most successful in the history of the 
organization. 

The proceedings of the congress 
will consist largely of official re- 
ports of standing committees and in- 
dividual referees on scientific subjects 
relating to the testing of materials. 
By action of the council, non-official 
papers by members of the association 
to be presented at this congress will 
be restricted to the following subjects 
as being in the judgment of the coun- 
cil, of chief importance: 

A. Metals. 

(a) Metallography; (b) hardness 
testing; (c) impact tests; (d) testing 
metals by alternating stresses, thermal 
treatment, etc.; (e) testing of cast 
iron; (f) influence of increased tem- 
perature on the quality of metal. 

B. Hydraulic Cements. 

(g) Reinforced concrete; (h) pro- 
gress in the methods of testing; (i) 
cement in sea-water; (j) constancy of 
volume; (k) tests by means of prisms 
and standard sand; (1) weathering re- 
sistance of building stones. 

C. Miscellaneous. 

(m) Oils, (n) caoutchouc; (0) 
wood; (p) paints on metallic struc- 
tures. 

The international association has 
this year begun the publication of 
proceedings, which will be issued at 
irregular intervals three or four times 
per annum. 

For further information readers are 
referred to the General Secretary of 
the International Association, 11 
Nordbahnstrasse 50, Vienna, Austria, 
or to Edgar Marburg, Secretary, 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


C. B. Eads and J. Risher are build- 
ing a machine shop at Eunice, La. 
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And Milwaukee Machinery Builders 
Express More Confidence 

; in Future. 

Milwaukee, Wis., July 20.—General 
trade of the past few weeks has been 
the best of the year. Machinery 
manufacturers are becoming more 
confident as orders increase and a 
larger output means a call for more 
raw material. The call tor soft iron 
by all of the leading manufacturing 
plants of the city has been large and 
this trade has been stimulated to a 
certain extent by the cut in steel 
prices. 

Indications are to be found every- 
where among Milwaukee manufactur- 
ers that prosperity is returning. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has 
ordered 3,500 new box cars and the 
locomotive and mill departments of 
the shops are running full time with 
a day and a night force. The Ger- 
linger Steel Casting Co. has an ex- 
ceptionally fuli force at work and the 
Davis Mfg. Co. has doubled its force 
since Jan. 1 and is now running 
twenty-two hours a day. The Mil- 
waukee Motor Co. has tripled its 
force since Jan. 1 and will again 
double it on Sept. 1. The Kearney & 
Trecker Machine Tool Co. has just 
put on a night force, and the West 
Allis Malleable Iron & Chain Belt Co., 
which closed down some weeks ago, 
is again in operation with a full force. 
Not in six months has Milwaukee 
had so many tangible indications of 
substantial business improvement in 
the manufacturing field as at the pres- 
ent time. 

“We are now but three men short 
of the force which we had irt the so- 
called ‘height of prosperity’ last year,” 
said an official of the Gerlinger Steel 
Casting Co. 


The J. I. Case Plow Works re 
sumed operations on July 6 with a 
force of 500 men working 10 hours a 
day. Manufacturing conditions are 
returning to the normal stage in Ra- 
cine and several other factories will 
soon resume. 

The Allis-Chalmers Co. has just 
equipped a large manufacturing plant 
at Union City, Pa., with a central 
power house distributing three-phase, 
60-cycle, 220-volt current to Allis- 
Chalmers induction motors. driving 
the various equipment in the plant. 
Several of the motors are connected 
directly with circular saws without 
overhead machinery and gearing. 
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Market Reflects Reviving Confidence 


Confidence in reviving business was 
again refiected the past week in the stock 
market by further price advances. Sub- 
stantial aid was given by statements of 
leading financial and industrial authori- 
ties. Additional stimulus resulted from 
weekly reports. of railroad earnings 
which exhibited smaller decreases than 
during May and June. The fact of mov- 
ing crops of fair size commanding high 
prices is beginning to make itself felt. 
Pessimistic statements of railroad man- 
agers, gathered in New York during the 
week to discuss proposed freight rate 
advances, were practically ignored. 

Continued strength of Steel common, 
closing Saturday at 4454, the highest 
since February, 1907, created the most 
discussion. Under the leadership of steel 
stocks, the market Monday opened dull 
but firm. Despite slightly reactionary 
movements Wednesday and Thursday 
due to profit taking, the market became 
actually buoyant Saturday, closing at the 
highest prices, also the highest for the 
year. The average price of 12 industrial 
stocks is now only about three points 
lower than at the corresponding date last 
year. The average price of 20 railroad 
stocks is 234 lower. 

Favorable comment was made upon 
the improved demand for bonds, which 
were relatively more active than shares 
the latter part of the week. Much en- 
couragement was felt at this since disap- 
pointment had followed the failure early 
in the month of investors to reinvest 
their shares of the July dividend and 
interest disbursements. Call money rates 
were easy, ranging from 1 to 1% per cent. 
Gold to the amount of $1,000,000 for ex- 
port to Paris was engaged. The foreign 
trade statement for June showed an in- 
crease in imports of $8,000,0U0 over May. 
The fortnightly bulletin on idle cars 
showed a decrease of about 10,000 since 
June 24. Commercial failures for the 
week were 258 compared with 246 the 
previous week and 177 the corresponding 
week last year. Bank clearings, a trifle 
smaller than a week ago, made a much 
better comparison with a year ago than 
have recent weeks, the decline being only 
7 per cent. The bank statement was 
more favorable than the estimates. Ac- 
cording to the average system, there was 
an increase in cash reserves of $10,103,- 
400 and in surplus reserve of $5,097,825, 
bringing the total surplus to $55,228,828. 
Actual totals of clearing house banks 
showed deposits increased $13,320,100 and 
loans increased $8,579,000. Specie in- 
creased $3,904,800 and the percentage of 
reserve was 29.03, an increase of 0.6. 
State banks and _ trust companies 
showed increase in total deposits of $5,- 


342,200 and loans increased but $28,300, 


the percentage of reserve being 36.3, an 
increase of 0.9. Shares to the number of 
2,706,600 were dealt in, compared with 
3,103,400 the preceding week, and 2,914,- 
000 the corresponding week last year. 
Bonds exclusive of government bonds 
were dealt in to the amount of $17,944,000 
compared with $14,912,000 the preceding 


Co. has declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent, payable July 
20; the American Ship Building Co., 
the quarterly dividend of 14% per cent 
on preferred, payable July 15; the 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O., the quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent on preferred, payable 
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Sloss-Sheffield ....... . 5 +3% March 11 10,000,000 5 1Q June, 1908 
ue Pipe & Fav... 24 +2 | June 2% 12'500,000 ane | 19° Bea Wor 
U: 8. Pipe & Fay press) owe | + x _ | _12'50000 | 7ne|1%Q. |Sept., 1908 
U.S. Steel...........0+:- 4456 +4% April 20 503,304,500 | 2n.c.| %Q. June, 1908 
U. 8. eee ey----- eines 108% | s $80,231,100 7cum | 1% Q. vanes 19038 
Va, Iron. Coal &Coke ay 54 + 3% Nov. 17 ‘ 078 ho . Bi Pe here Pk. 
WestinghouseElec....... 60% | °+4% June 24 23 933.200* | 10 2 'Q. Oct, 1907 
WestinghouseAir Brake.| 95 -1% | Oct. 6 11, 00,000* | 2% 3 uly, 1908 


Par value of shares, $100, except those starred (*), $50 


week and $4,219,000 the corresponding 
week last year. 
Copper Stocks. 
New York.—Amalgamated 
closed 70%, a net gain of 2 
Boston.—Butte Coalition closed 2534, 
a net gain of 234; Calumet & Arizona 
closed 113, a net gain of 1; Calumet & 
Hecla closed 660, a net loss of 5; North 
Butte closed 7334, a net gain of 354; 
Quincy Mining closed 87, a net loss of 1. 
Add Fin. Notes Gal 17. 
Financial Notes. 
The Harbison-Walker Refractories 


Copper 


¢ 





July 1; the International Steam Pump 
Co., the quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent on preferred, payable Aug. 10; 
the Cambria Steel Co., the semi-annual 
dividend of 1% per cent, payable Aug. 
15; the Modte: Twist Drill & Machine 
Co., of New Bedford, Mass., quarterly 
dividend of $2.50 a share. The direc- 


tors of the Coffin Valve Co., Nepon- 
set, Mass., paid a semi-annual dividend 
of 3 per cent, July 1. This is the 
first dividend declaration for about 15 


years. 
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NEWS FROM MANY INDUSTRIES 


New Buyers:— 

The Shelton Machinery Co., Seattle, 
Wash. has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital by H. S. Shelton and 
R. D. Shelton. 

M. C. Petitt, J. M. Scherwig, F. C. 
Rodgers and O. C. Dreher, with a 
capital of $5,000, have incorporated 
the Novelty Engineering Co., Cleve- 
land. 

Robert Taylor & Son, Oakland, N. 
Y.. brass founders, have been incor- 
porated with $10,000 capital by Uriah 
Taylor, George A. Myers, and Jacob 
Van der Clock, as above. 

The Williams Foundry & Machine 
Co., Akron, O., has been chartered 
by J. K. Williams, C. Franz, J. E. 
Bennett, Harvey Musser and T. W. 
Kimber. The capital stock of the 
company is placéd at $75,000. 

The Graham Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., 
manufacturer of machinery, has been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital by 
Verna B., Henry E. and Frederick 
W. Graham. 

The Heyenga-Barkmeier Co., 100 
Washington street, Chicago, has been 
chartered by Martin Heyenga, Martin 
Barkmeier and Evan J. Stover, to man- 
ufacture vehicles and harvesting ma- 
chinery, with $50,000 capital. 

The Armstrong-Menczer Mold & 
Metal Co., Kansas City Mo., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$2,000 by James Armstrong, Edward 
A. Mencezer and A. E. Armstrong. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Sommer Motor Co., the 
Temple, Chicago, to manufacture mo- 
tors and machinery. The company 
is capitalized at $25,000 and has these 
incorporators: Willis N. Baker, L. A. 
Sommer and Harold F. White. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by A. Geoghan & Son, Brooklyn, 


N. Y., to manufacture electrical maz 


chinery, motors, etc.. with $15,000 
capital stock. The incorporators in- 
clude Anthony Geoghan, William A. 
Geoghan and Edward L. Geoghan, 221 
Madison street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The New York Wire Construction 
Co., New York City, has been incor- 
porated to manufacture wire and brass 
goods with a capital of $5,000. The 
incorporators are: John Faybik, 204 
Avenue A, New York; Adolph  F. 
Schmitt, 3356 Hull avenue, the Bronx, 
and Carl W. Illig. Delawanna, N. J. 


With $200,000 capital stock, the 
Rolled Steel Belt & Conveyer Co. 
has been incorporated at Dover, Del., 


to engage in the manufacture of steel 
chains, belts, buckets and conveyers. 
The incorporators are: Joseph C. Da- 
vis, Maplewood, N. J.; Samuel F. Clou- 
ser, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Gavin Hous- 
ton, Orange, N. J. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Tower Engineering Co., 
3uffalo, to engage in the manufacture 
of motors, engines and electrical work, 
with a capital of $10,000. The com- 
pany has these incorporators: Edmund 
J. G. Tower, Clinton W. De Groat, 
and William H. Stanley, Buffalo, N. 
. & 

A charter has been granted to the 
Orometal Co., New York City, to 
manufacture iron, steel, manganese 
and coke, with $150,000 capital stock. 
The incorporators are: Brainard Rori- 
son, 1 Madison avenue; Delos C. Mel- 
len, 2,465 Broadway;. Elias <A. de 
Lima, 24 State street, all of New York 
City. 

The Builders’ Hoist & Machine Co., 
has filed application for a charter to 
manufacture hoisting engines and ma- 
chinery, with $20,000 capital. The in 
corporators are Joseph P. Casey, 215 
West 142nd street; Peter A. Gage, 235 
East Sixty-first street, both of New 
York, and Hamilton J. Chapman, 
Rutherford, N. J. 

The General Stamping & Mfg. Co., 
New York City, has been granted a 
charter to manufacture stamped metal 
articles, with a capital of $10,000. 
Charles M. Ams, 33 Hamilton Ter- 
race, Godfrey P. Schmid, 1327 Chis- 
holm street, both of New York City, 
and Julius Brenzinger, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., are the incorporators. 

The Progress Brass Fitting Co., 
New York City, has been incorporated 
for the purpose of manufacturing 
metal fittings for chandeliers, fixtures 
or plumbing work, with $3,000 capital. 
The incorporators are Nachman Angel, 
242 East 110th street;: Simon Israel, 
141 Norfolk street and Levi Samuels, 
20 West 112th street. all of New York 
City. 

The Power Equipment Co., New 
York City, has been chartered to 
manufacture engines, boilers, machin 
ery. electric work, with a capital of 
$25,000. The company has these in- 
corporators: Leopold A. Camachio, 
St. Marks place, New Brighton, N. Y.; 
Gustavus A. Conover, 20 West Third 
street, Bayonne, N. J., and Arthur M. 
Mayer, 87 Hamilton place, New York 
City. 


New Construction:— 

The recent increase of the capital 
stock of the Fowler Nail Co., Sey- 
mour, Conn., has been made to cover 
extensions and improvements at the 
plant, some of which have already 
been made and others are in course 
of construction. 

The Western Steel Car & Foundry 
Co., Chicago, announces that next 
month it will let the contract for ad- 
ditions and enlargements to the Burn- 
ham, Ill, plant that will entail the ex- 
penditure of $250,000 and double the 
capacity of the plant. 

The Syleecau Mfg. Co., Rock Hill, S. 
C., machinist, advises respecting the 
destruction of its foundry by fire, June 
23, that the company is erecting a 
brick building in its place 40 x 60 
feet, which is about completed, and 
that it is now in the market for new 
equipment. 

The increase of the capital stock 
of the Union Foundry Co., Anniston, 
\la., from $100,000. to $200,000 has 
been subscribed and the plant will be 
enlarged immediately. The plan of the 
improvements will make it one of the 
largest soil pipe and fittings foundries 
in the south, its capacity being over 
20.000 tons. 

Plans are being completed by G. C. 
Bowman and A. H. Lanwehr for 
doubling the capacity of the Holland 
Furnace Co., Holland, Mich. According 
to the plans, the addition will be as large 
as the present building. On April 23 of 
the present year, one of its departments 
was nearly destroyed by fire, but was 
immediately rebuilt. 

Businessmen in Charleston, Ill, are 
undertaking to raise stock subscrip- 
tions of $25,000 to rebuild the Charles- 
ton stove foundry on a larger scale 
than ever, with modern buildings and 
equipment. The former manager, J. 
W. Ramsey, has submitted a_ propo- 
sition to the business men looking to 
the incorporation of the company 
with a capital stock of $40,000. 

The American Shipbuilding Co. will 
erect a new boiler. shop 150 x 350 
feet, at its Lorain, O., plant, removing 
the boiler shop from the Globe yards, 
Cleveland. The company is said to 
be contemplating entering the bridge 
material and stationary engine field 
at the Lorain plant to provide work in 
the slack shipbuilding season, but 
nothing definite has been decided as 
yet. 

Before the foundry building of the 
Southern Car Mfg. & Supply Co., 
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Chattanooga, Tenn., was completed, a 
contract was let to the Virginia 
Bridge Co. for an 80-foot extension to 
cost $15,000. With the addition, the 
main building of the new plant will 
be 122 x 240 feet, costing $50,000, not 
including machinery. It is expected 
that operating will be begun about 
Sept. 1. 

The National Wire & Iron Fence 
Works, Houston, Tex., is looking for 
a suitable location to erect a mill for 
rolling scrap iron and rails, into bars, 
as well as manufacturing cotton ties, 
railroad spikes, nails, etc.’ At present, 
the plant’ manufactures barbed wire 
fencing, etc. The capital stock of the 
company will be increased from $40,- 
000 to $100,000 to cover the proposed 
improvements. 

The structural work for the new 
foundry that the United States Steel 
Corporation is building at McKees- 
port, Pa., has been put up, and the 
bricklayers are now working on the 
walls. The machine, blacksmith, pat- 
tern, foundry and other shops of the 
corporation in McKeesport are being 
placed between Walnut and Locust 
streets, the old tapping and thread- 
ing departments are being removed, 
and the pattern shop is to be extend- 
ed to Locust street. 

The Manitowoc Aluminum Foundry 
Co., Manitowoc, Wis., at the annual 
meeting, July 6, voted to increase its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $100,- 
000, and authorized the erection of 
additional buildings to its plant to 
accommodate a brass and_ bronze 
working department, which will be 
included in the future operations of 
the plant. Conrad Werra was re- 
elected president and manager, and 
Miss Jennie Dempsey was chosen sec- 
retary and treasurer of the company. 

The National Machinery Co., Tiffin, 
©., manufacturer of bolt, nut, rivet 
and wire nail machinery, advises that 
the changes which it expects to make 
will double the capacity of the ma- 
chine shop. In addition to adding 50 
per cent to the shop’s length, there 
will be a new center bay constructed 
to the present shop which will be 
equipped with electric cranes. The 
power will be changed from steam to 
electric and necessary improvements 
added to double the output. 

The  Wambold-Brunchweiler  Co., 
Milwaukee, brass founder and supply 
agent, recently removed to Milwau- 
kee from Appleton, Wis., has leased a 
factory site for a period of ten years 
at Lisbon avenue and Thirtieth street, 
where a foundry, finishing shop and 
offices will be erected. The new 


building will be of frame construction, 
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48 x 100 feet, and will cost $10,000. 
There will be 12,000 square feet of 
floor space in the new structure. It 
will be completed by Oct. 1. 

Officers of the Carterville-United 
Iron Works, Carterville and Webb 
City, Mo., have been inspecting the 
site at Miami, Mo., upon which it is 
proposed to establish a branch plant 
of the iron works. Work on the new 
plant is to begin at once. 

Carl Hartman has purchased the 
present shop and adjoining property 
of the Straubel Machine Co., Green 
Bay, Wis., and has plans for  build- 
ing a new shop adjoining the old one. 
The building will be of brick, 32 by 80 
feet and one story. 

The Crane Co., Chicago, has in- 
structed architects to draw plans for 
its proposed new building at South 
Second and South West streets, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, to cost $55,000. The 
building will be three stories but with 
walls of sufficient thickness to per- 
mit of three stories being added. The 
main structure will be 84 x 100 feet 
and a shed 25 x 165 feet will be 
built in which to store pipe, rails, etc. 

The Moline Malleable Iron Co., Fox, 
Ill., is rebuilding its boiler plant to 
permit of the boiler being fired by 
heat from the furnaces. The com- 
pany is now employing a full force of 
men and is assuming its old time air 
of prosperity. 

Excavation has been commenced by 
contractors for the proposed storage 
yard of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., at Struthers, O. The land 
about the new furnace will be cut 
down four to six feet to make room 
for the ore bins. 

General Industrial :— 

The Chicago Iron Store Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 
to $250,000. 

The Eagle Machinery & Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, has increased its capital 
stock from $5,000 to $25,000. 

Notice of the voluntary dissolution 
of the Wabash Foundry & Machine 
Co. has been filed at Indianapolis. 

The Thomas D. West foundry at 
Sharon, Pa., which has been idle for 
several weeks, resumed operating July 
iX¢ 

The Milwaukee Steel Fence Post 
Co., Milwaukee, has amended its in- 
corporation articles, enlarging the 
scope of its business and changing its 
name to the Milwaukee Steel Post Co. 

The Dubuque & Lake Superior Min- 
ing Co., Superior, Wis., has amended 


its charter, increasing the number of 


directors from five to seven. 
The work of rebuilding the big heat 
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ing furnace of the La Belle mill at 
Wheeling, W. Va., has been com- 
pleted, and the entire plant is ope- 
rating. 

The Cadillac Machine Co., Cadillac, 
Mich., is building five steel trusses 
weighing two tons each, for use in 
the new manual training building at 
the Mt. Pleasant normal school. 

The Hellerton Slag Co. is erecting 
a crusher on the cinder dump of the 
Thomas Iron Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 
The cinder dump, which has been 
growing since 1869, covers 70 acres 
and is over 30 feet high. 

The Standard Aluminum Co., Two 
Rivers, Wis., has been organized by 
the former owner of the business, 
Adolph Kummerow, for many years 
foreman in the plant of the Two 
Rivers Aluminum Mfg. Co., at Two 
Rivers. 

The Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been awarded the centract 
for installing a 100-ton ice making 
plant for the National Capitol City 
Brewing Co., Washington, D. C., also 
contracts for supplying gas washers 
to the Cincinnati gas works. 

The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I., machinist, has 
posted a notice that the entire plant 
will be closed down July 31 to Aug. 
31, with the exception of two depart- 
ments which will take care of special 
orders for the first two weeks. 

The King & Walker Machine Co., 
Madison, Wis., advises respecting its 
recent fire that it expects to rebuild, 
but that plans have not yet been de- 
cided upon. The company has 
enough contract work to keep busy 
a year, and is anxious to go into 
operation as soon as possible. 

The Carroll Yielding Barb Wire 
Co., Peoria, Ill, is undertaking to 
find a new location in the north or 
west for a new factory. President 
Frank T. Carroll has the matter in 
charge. Among the cities so far in 
correspondence with the company 
are: Des Moines, Ia.; Kansas City, 
Mo., and .Detroit, Mich. 

The American Metals Recovery Co. 
was recently incorporated at Wilming- 
ton, Del., to manufacture, buy, sell 
and generally deal in iron, steel, tin, 
manganese and iike materials. The 
incorporators named are F. R. Han- 
sell, George H. B. Martin, S. C. Sey- 
mour, all of Philadelphia. The com- 
pany’s capital stock is placed at $100,- 
000. 

The Pitt Enginering Co., 401 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, which was re- 
cently incorporated, proposes to fur- 
nish, install and repair elevator ma- 
chinery, both passenger and freight, 
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paying particular attention to the re- 
modeling of electric elevators, re- 
placing mechanical with modern con- 
trollers. The company has_ estab- 
lished a shop at the address given 
above. 

The Moran Co., Seattle, Wash., 
ship builder, engineer and founder, an- 
nounces that the daily press report 
to the effect that this company would 
increase its facilities for carrying on 
the work of steel construction to the 
extent that the company intended to 
enter into competition with the 
larger steel corporations, was not au- 
thorized, was incorrect and absurd. 

The stockholders of the Wilming- 
ton Iron Co., Wilmington, Del., at 
the annual meeting, some days ago, 
elected the following officers and di- 
rectors: President, C. H. Zender; 
vice president and general manager, 
J. G. Hempsted; treasurer, Michael 
Black; secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, H. C. McFarland; the personnel 
of the directors being the same as 
that of the officers. 

The Vulcan Tron Works, Mason 
City, Ia. structural iron, flexible 
tools and machines, has increased its 
business to such a point, under the 
management of President Ira Knapp 
that it has increased the capital stock 
from $15,000 to $30,000. F. E. Whee!- 
er, of Clear Lake, Ia., has taken $5,000 
of the increase in stock, and has 
been chosen secretary of the com- 
pany, removing to Mason City. 

The Standard Brass & Iron Works, 
Milwaukee, Wis., brass founder and 
machinist, recently incorporated, an- 
nounces that it will conduct mainly 
a general jobbing business, continu- 
ing the business previously carried on 
for the past eight years. It will man- 
ufacture brewers’ goods, plumbers’ 
and other specialties. It is not erect- 
ing any new buildings or installing 
any new machinery. 

E. Killing’s Mo'ding Machine 
Works, Davenport, Ia., announces 
that it has under construction a foun- 
dry 50 x 125 feet, but is not in the 
market for additional equipment, as 
the machinery now being used in the 
old foundry will be used in the new. 
It is proposed to make its own cast- 
ings mostly, but later also will do 
general jobbing, making a_ specialty 
of sash weights molded with its own 
machines. 

The United States Malleab!e Iron 
Co., Toledo, O., has been incorporat- 


ed under Ohio laws with qg capital of 
$100,000, by E. C. Wlagener, Walter 
H. Jeffrey, Clark A. Browning, Rob- 
ert C. Pew and Robert G. Bacon. 
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The company has been doing busi- 
ness for three years under a West 
Virginia charter, which it surrendered 
to become an Ohio concern. The 
company manufactures malleable iron 
castings. 

The Evangeline Iron,Works, Evan- 
geline, La., has purchased the Union 
Iron Works in the oilfield for $11,000. 
J. F. Raney, who has been manager 
for the Oil Well Supply Co., Jennings, 
La., will be the manager of the new 
concern. 

The Duplex Shear Lock Co., Cleve- 
land, whose incorporation was noted 
last week, advises that it will manu- 
facture a patented device for attach- 
ing shear arms to bars for reinforced 
concrete construction work. No 
special machinery will be required, as 
it is expected to do the work in the 
shops of the Duplex Hanger Co., 
which are equipped for this class of 
work, 

Fires :— 

The roof of the Federal company’s 
machine shops and dry rooms, Ward- 
ner, Ida., was damaged by fire July 9. 

The factory of the New Galilee 
Stove Co., New Galilee, Pa., was 
damaged by fire to the extent of 
$5,000, July 8. 

The Fisher Foundry, at Macomb, 
Ill., sustained a small loss by fire 
caused by the combustion of gases in 
the japanning room. 

A loss of about $1,000 was sustained 
by the Glazier Stove Co., Chelsea, 
Mich., through a fire which started in 
building No. 3. 

The pattern shop of the King Iron 
Works, 226 Ohio street, Buffalo, N. 
Y., was slightly damaged by fire July 
8. The plant was insured to cover the 
loss. 

Sayre Bros. foundry, Phoebus, Va., 
was badly damaged July 9, the fire 
having been caused by a hot casting 
coming in contact with woodwork. 
The loss is estimated at $25,000, in- 
surance, $5,000. 

The plant of the Stockham Pipe & 
Fittings Co., Birmingham, Ala., was 
damaged to the extent of $15,000 July 
11. 

The wooden building of the Cana- 
dian Foundry, J. Rheaume proprietor, 
at Carriere street Mile End, Mon- 
treal, was destroyed July 9, the loss 
being placed at $5,000. 


Trade Notes:— 

The Pittsburg Steel Supply Co. has 
been appointed agents for the Pitts- 
burg district representing the Ameri- 
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can Steam Gauge & Valve Mfg. Co., 
3oston. The officers of the Pittsburg 
Steel Supply Co. are all experienced 
men with a thorough knowledge of 
the requirements of the Pittsburg 
manufacturing concerns. J. B. Kane, 
who has been several years in the 
plant of the American company has 
been assigned to the New York 
branch as salesman. C. S. Kiessling, 
formerly in the general offices, has 
been transferred to the Chicago office 
in charge of the order department. 
The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, 
announces that the Wile producers, 
heretofore furnished by ‘the Wile 
Power Gas Co., will be hereafter ex- 
clusively manufactured and sold by 
the Gas Machinery Co. J. H. Wile 
will be the sales manager of the 
Wile producer department. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 

ALLAN METAL.—A. Allan & Son, New 
York, Bulletin No. 1, 6 x 9 inches, 16 pages, 
describes the evolution, manufacture and uses 
of the anti-friction metal made by this con- 
cern. 

HOISTING MACHINERY.—The Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, has re- 
cently issued a booklet describing the special 
application of ‘‘Brownhoist’”? machinery to ar- 
tificial gas, coke and electric lighting plants. 
It contains numerous illustrations of coal 
handling apparatus in gas and electric plants 
situated in all parts of the country. Data of 
special interest to central station engineers 
are given. 

PULVERIZERS.—The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, catalog No. 31A, 6 x 9 inches, 79 
pages. It contains a list of the users of 
Jeffrey pulverizers, and numerous illustrations 
and descriptions of various types of pulveriz- 
ers, shredders, particularly designed for coal, 
limestone, dry bone and gypsum crushing 
plants. Tables giving the dimensions and ca- 
pacity of the various pulverizers are included. 

FANS.—The Massachusetts Fan Co., Water- 
town, Mass., 1908 catalog, 3 x 6 inches, 15 
pages, Pulley fans and many types of electric 
fans driven by standard motors of various 
makes are illustrated and described. 

CONVEYING AND TRANSMISSION MA- 
CHINERY.—The Reuter-Jonds Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, catalog G-6, 6 x 9 inches, 515 pages. 
Complete descriptions and illustrations of all 
types of mill machinery, belt conveyor idlers, 
chain elevators, conveyors of various types, 
hoists, gearing, power transmission machinery, 
mill, elevator, factory and mine supplies are 
found in this book. It is carefully indexed, 
and contains many valuable tables relating to 
power transmission, The appendix contains 
original rules for determining size and speed 
of pulleys and gears, the horsepower of gears, 
horsepower and dimensions of frictions and 
the power transmitted by _ steel shafting, 
leather belting, link belts, ete. Machinery 
for the entire power transmission of a fac- 
tory will be found listed in this extensive 
catalog. 

FIRE BRICK.—The Ashland Fire’ Brick 
Co., Ashland, Ky., has issued a booklet orig- 
inal in design, detailing the evolution of its 
process of making fire brick. The text is 
written in a breezy style, and the pamphlet 
is well worth the attention of every furnace 
man. Illustrations of Ashland liners and a 
table of comparative analyses conclude the 
pamphlet. 
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